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Leadership 
lo the 
Kefrigerator 
/naustry 


Ia engineering achievements, in design, in sales, Phil: 
refrigerators, with the exclusive Dairy Bar and Chees 
Keeper, made the big news in the home refrigerator indust: 
in 1952. 

Yes, Philco, climaxing 60 years of spectacular growt 
adds still another milestone to its leadership record by increa 
ing its percentage of industry sales by 40 percent. An 
testifying to their overwhelming public acceptance, Phil 
Dairy Bar refrigerators in a recent independent coast-to-coa- 
survey were the three-to-one favorite of American Housewive, 

The demand for Philco refrigerators has been so great th 
production was maintained at full capacity throughout ¢/ 
year. To meet the continued heavy dealer and consumer 
requirements, Philco, as part of its over-all expansion progran:, 
has increased significantly its 1953 production capacity for 
Philco Dairy Bar refrigerators. 

Since 1939, when Philco first entered the field, Philco 
refrigeration engineers and designers have contributed major 
advances in features, convenience, utility and values in ele: 
tric refrigerators for the home. Philco was the first to introduc« 
the horizontal freezer to the industry, which revolutionized 
refrigerator interior design. Advanced automatic defrost, 
the '‘Conservador”’ door-storage compartment, forerunner of 
the Philco Dairy Bar, and flexible interior storage, are among 
the many other developments by Philco engineers and 
designers that set new standards for the entire industry 

And now, for 1953, Philco makes a revolutionary new con- 
tribution to refrigerator development—establishing new 
standards of perfection in the refrigeration of fresh and 
rozen foods for the home with the Philco ‘Automatic’’- 
first fully automatic refrigerator ever built. 

The Philco tradition is a tradition of leadership in «// 
phases of the company’s broad range of activities. As in 
refrigerators, so in television, radio, home freezers, room ait 
conditioners, electric ranges, and in vital research and pro- 
duction for Government and Industry, Philco is making 
notable contributions worthy of a leader. 
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Unitep States Lines 
Company 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable 
March 6, 1953, to holders of Common 
Stock of record February 20, 1953, who 
on that date hold regularly issued Com- 
mon Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New, York 4, N. Y. 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
202nd ——— 


Consecutive Dividend 





A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on March 10, 1953. to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 6, 1953. 
The stock transfer books will re 
main open. 

RoBert FIsHER 


January 23, 1953 : Treasurer 





























COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid March 10, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 16, 1953. 


COwsmian cAnso* 
COMPANY 


LYLE L SHEPARD 


Treasurer 















Radar fire control systems for the Navy’s guns Electronic controls for guided missiles 





EERE 


Radar bombing systems for the Nation’s planes Automatic firing controls for anti-aircraft guns 


Tor Sahety... Security. ..Dehense The Bell Télephone Laboratories, 


the Bell System’s research organization, and the Western Electric Company, its 
manufacturing unit, have been called upon to handle more than a hundred projects for 

the U. S. Department of Defense. (Four are shown above.) The projects cover 

research, development, engineering and manufacture, including the very important Sandia, 
New Mexico, project for the Atomic Energy Commission. Today, as always, 


the unique skills, experience and teamwork of Bell System people are at the service of the Nation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... Local fo serve the community. Nationwide to serve the Nation. 
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The Trend of Events 


EISENHOWER’S CAREFUL APPROACH TO NATIONAL 
PROBLEMS . . . President Eisenhower, in his State 
of the Union message, confirmed expectation that 
he would propose a highly realistic set of recom- 
mendations as a basis for implementing his adminis- 
tration’s general policies. His proposals to Congress, 
particularly as they affect our domestic affairs, are 
of the utmost importance to every citizen. Generally 
speaking, if enacted into law, they will have the 
effect of cancelling or lapsing emergency legislation, 
adopted after Korea, in such areas as price, wage 
and materials controls. Of even greater consequence 
is the plain intention to end the period of deficits and 
deficit financing; and with the recommendation that 
federal debt-management emphasize long rather 
than short-term issues, there is an implication of 
higher interest rates to come. 

On the question of taxes, the President has taken 
the realistic attitude that they can be cut even prior 
to budget balancing, provided Congress shows that 
it will take necessary steps to lead to an eventually 
balanced budget. From this it may be deduced that 
Congress will permit the excess profitfis tax to lapse 
at the end of June and that the latest 11% personal 
income tax increase may die at 


friends to repose an even greater degree of confi- 
dence in us than they have shown in the past. 

In many ways, President Eisenhower’s Message 
was the exact antithesis of what a Democratic Presi- 
dent would have said. It was precise in its estimate 
of the attainable and made no promises that could 
not be fulfilled. It was a sober statement, carefully 
prepared and tells the American people what they 
may realistically expect. 


TAX PENALTIES FOR INVESTORS ... With income 
taxes, corporate and personal, soon to come under 
the scrutiny of Congress, it is inevitable that many 
plans will be proposed having for their object the 
alleviation of the financial problems of special groups 
and interests. Probably the new House Ways and 
Means Committee will give short shrift to most of 
these proposals as one of the prime purposes of the 
Administration is to balance the budget, an objective 
that cannot be attained if billions are to be siphoned 
off from federal tax receipts through special tax 
treatment. 

Nevertheless, we believe Congress should give 
favorable consideration to the relief of one very large 
group of taxpayers, namely 





the same time, which would 
eliminate this increase six 
months ahead of schedule. 
Farmers likewise will be en- 
couraged by his firm advocat- 
ing of the 90 percent parity 
program. 

In foreign affairs, he pro- 
claimed a policy of unwaver- 
ing firmness. to deter our ene- 
mies and to encourage our 





We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What’s Ahead for Business?” 
regular feature represents a valuable 
supplement to Mr. A. T. Miller’s stock 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


the stockholder. Furthermore, 
we believe this can be done 
without lowering total tax re- 
ceipts. Indeed, they probably 
can be increased if the method 
of collecting taxes on this 
group were altered in two 
respects. First, there should 
be a minimum exemption on 
annual income from dividends, 
say $200 to $300. This would 


This 
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not mean much to the large stockholder but would 
be a distinct aid to millions of small investors who 
could use these badly needed tax savings for living 
expenses. This money would go directly into trade 
channels and ultimately could be taxed as business 
profits. Thus the government would lose nothing 
and both the small stockholder and the businessman 
would gain. 

Second, the period of holding for the capital gains 
tax should be shortened from six to three months. 
This would have a wide effect in increasing the 
volume of stock transactions and would have a 
stimulating influence on the security business, as a 
whole, since investors, under present capital gains 
regulations, are inhibited to some extent from 
greater activity in the stock market. Under the pro- 
posed change, the normal function of speculation 
in the market would be released to a greater extent 
than now possible, which would subject a greater 
amount of market profits to normal and surtax 
charges with a consequent increase in federal rev- 
enue. In other words, the Treasury would probably 
receive more in taxes under a three-month capital 
gains set-up than it does at present under the six- 
month provision. 

At the same time, the investor would be freed 
to a considerable extent from the restrictions on his 
market activities now imposed by the arbitrary six- 
month clause. Incidentally, it should not be forgot- 
ten that the current provisions under which the 
capital gains tax law operates were enacted by an 
Administration which, for political purposes, was 
frankly hostile to “Wall Street” and used this puni- 
tive means of discouraging its normal functioning. 
The new Administration, of course, has no sympathy 
with such partisanship in important economic af- 
fairs and should have no difficulty in adopting a 
more liberal attitude in its general tax program, 
especially when this is likely to bring in more rev- 
enue without harm to any segment of the population. 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS OF IMPORTANCE... 
With business activity at a very high rate and likely 
to continue on this level for the next few months, 
it is nevertheless not wise to ignore some basic con- 
ditions that could possibly make for an eventual 
reversal. Whether or not they emerge sooner as 
compelling factors will depend, of course, on such 
influences as the future rate of defense spending, the 
general tax program to be adopted by the Adminis- 
tration and such international consideration as the 
general state of world trade. In any case, however, 
unless held in check, they are bound to exert a defi- 
nite influence on the ultimate trend of business. 

These factors are (1) the potential of industrial 
over-capacity, (2) over-production (or under-con- 
sumption) in world commodities leading to prolon- 
gation of the price slump in these markets, especially 
in U. S. farm prices and (3) the exceedingly rapid 
current rise in consumer borrowing. Many econo- 
mists believe that this combination of factors is a 
potential source of weakness in the economy from 
the longer-range viewpoint. It must be acknowledged 
that they are supported in this belief by past ex- 
perience under similar conditions. 

The question that arises then is whether the Ad- 
ministration will intervene effectively in order to 
prevent this eventual threat to the economy. For- 


tunately, it has sufficient time to prepare. 

In the meantime, the underlying strength of the 
economy, as evinced by the high level of employ- 
ment and national income furnishes an adequate 
base on which the new government can build its 
program. It is expected that the Administration wil] 
envisage in this program the necessity of providing 
for any contingency that may arise out of the fac- 
tors mentioned above and that it will logically adopt 
a two-pronged plan—one for short-term needs and 
the other, more important, a long-term plan to cush- 
ion, at least, if not altogether prevent a full-scale 
recession in the ultimate future. 

In formulating this program, the government will 
require the utmost in assistance from business 
leaders who now share a great part of the responsi- 
bility for keeping our economy on an even keel. Hav- 
ing achieved new commercial freedom as a result 
of the change in Administration, they will be ex- 
pected to do their utmost so that the living standards 
of the people, as well as profits, are fully maintained. 
Fortunately, twenty years of living in the “wilder- 
ness” has taught them that the country demands the 
highest level of industrial statesmanship from busi- 
ness as well as government. With this background 
in mind, we do not doubt that they will live up to 
their new responsibilities and thus help maintain 
prosperity in the nation. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF PORTFOLIOS... In a separate 
article in this issue, the author, in a study of a 
number of “depressed stocks’, points out that a 
surprisingly large number of stocks have not only 
failed to participate in the strong market of the 
past three years but are actually selling substan- 
tially below their high prices of 1946. This indicates, 
of course, the highly selective character of the mar- 
ket in recent years and stresses the fact that in- 
formed demand has been chiefly for issues of an 
investment or semi-investment character. 

The reason is that experienced investors believe 
issues of this description represent company manage- 
ment of a superior order and in this they find assur- 
ance that potentially competitive conditions can be 
met with the highest degree of efficiency by such 
managements. This is a consideration of the great- 
est importance from the investment standpoint as 
not all managements can meet the test of competition 
successfully, especially when business conditions are 
not favorable. With this in mind, it is logical that 
premiums for expert management should be paid by 
discerning investors in the normal spread between 
the price of this type of stock and those of inferior 
quality. 

Experienced investors, therefore, normally show 
a preference for such issues and avoid those of a 
more speculative character. This helps to account for 
the disparate action of individual stocks even in pro- 
longed and broad market movements. 

As this is basic to the modern stock market, it 
follows that constant examination and, possibly re- 
adjustment of portfolios is required in order to take 
advantage of the soundest opportunities where they 
can be found and to avoid costly mistakes. 





Our Feature “Ten Market Leaders for 1953” 
Will Appear in an Early Issue 
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Gn I See GL! 


By JOHN CORDELLI 


ITALY’S DEMOCRATS GETTING READY FOR ANOTHER CONTEST 


Gray's democratic middle-of-the-roaders are 
preparing for another electoral contest this spring. 
Happily, économic conditions, which in Italy in- 
fluence the voter more than does communist propa- 
ganda, have been incomparably better than during 
the spring of 1948, when the last general elections 
were held. A disastrous winter was then still a fresh 
memory, the Marshall Plan 
hardly begun, and the cards 
were stacked in favor of the 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE—THAT IS THE QUESTION 


Italy hoped to keep; economic difficulties in Argen- 
tina and Brazil, her two best customers, and the 
freezing of some Italian funds there; the unsatis- 
factory state of the world textile markets; difficul- 
ties in fulfilling the defense commitments given the 
NATO in Lisbon. But the main reasons have been 
that the twin chronic problems constantly hovering 
over Italy, over-population 
and the lack of natural re- 
sources, have, so to speak, 





communists. That the Chris- 
tian Democrats led by Prem- 
ier Alcide de Gasperi won 
the day was largely due to 
the common sense of the 
Italian people and to the 
forming of a common front 
by the center parties. Of the 
574 members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, the Christian 
Democrats elected 306 mem- 
bers, the Socialist-Commu- 
nist Coalition 183, the Right- 
Wing Socialists 33, and other 
factions 52. 

Since 1948, Italy has trav- 
elled far, thanks largely to 
her hard-working popula- 
tion. The Marshall Plan has 
helped with the moderniza- 
tion of industries and with 
getting additional land under 
food production. Great ef- 
forts have been made to har- 
ness water-power energy and 
to develop the natural gas 
fields. Italy will thereby be- 
come less dependent on im- 
ported coal and fuel and cut 
down her foreign exchange 
spending. During the first 












two post-Korean years, Ital- 
lan exporters did extremely 
well in gaining new markets, 
particularly in South America and the Middle East. 
In general, the country has been spared the infla- 
tionary price rises that have been so harmful to 
France’s economy, and the Italian lira, in contrast 
with the French franc and other currencies, has 
been remarkably steady. 

But sometime during the summer of 1952 this 
encouraging progress came to a halt. Since then, 
Italy has been slipping economically—nothing like 
France to be sure—but enough to influence internal 
politics just before the elections. A number of de- 
velopments have contributed to this: the growing 
German and Japanese competition in the markets 
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Apologies to Yardley in The Baltimore Sun 


caught up with the country. 


aren Italy’s population is in- 
Li\\ycx’ | creasing at the rate of about 
AM i 300,000 a year, and increased 
<2 OPES opportunities for employ- 

FIRST ment or a suitable place to 
OVEREIGN | emigrate to must be found, 
ance | otherwise unemployment will 
a | rise. In 1952—and that was 


Q 


one of the best postwar years 
— unemployment never 
dropped below 214 million. 
In addition, some 114 million 
people have been partially 
or uneconomically employed. 
Hence some 4 million people 
have been living close to the 
starvation level, with family 
incomes estimated at an 
average $300 a year. Not 
even during the height of the 
big depression in the early 
thirties did the United States 
have proportionately as 
many unemployed and under- 
employed. Most of the unem- 
ployment is in southern 
Italy, where landlessness 
constitutes still another 
burning problem. Under the 
circumstances, even now the 
communists do not really 
need to exert themselves 
much to gain the support of 








these people. 

Strangely enough, Italian communists have been 
rather listless. Purges and the growing economic 
misery behind the Iron Curtain and Italian disputes 
with Marshall Tito of Yugoslavia have taken much 
of the wind out of leftists’ sails. More active are 
the neo-fascists, such as the “Missinis” who made 
considerable gain in last year’s municipal elections. 
Their chief appeal, particularly to unemployed in- 
tellectuals, lies in ““dynamism’—extensive social and 
economic planning that would eliminate unemploy- 
ment and somehow the food and raw material 
situation. (Please turn to page 549) 
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Market Responding to New Corporate Reports 


Breaking out of its recent rut, the market moved up appreciably in the four trading ses- 
sions through Friday of last week. It was taken for granted that the President’s message 
would neither give all the answers to policy changes, nor disturb investment sentiment. 
Such proved to be the case. Our selective, middle-road policy seems the most practical. 


By A. T. MILLER 


3 an perspective, here is a brief summary of 
what “the averages” have been doing: In terms of 
closing prices, the industrial average fell from a 
January high (bull-market high to date) of 293.79 
to a January 12 low of 285.24; rails from a high 
of 112.53 last December 22 to a January 16 low of 
108.64. From December 30 high of 52.64, the utility 
average receded less than 1 point to January 12 low. 
Following these moderate corrections, industrials 
and utilities moved sidewise in a tight trading range 
for about two weeks, rails for about one week. Im- 
proved demand, most pronounced for rails and utili- 
ties, developed last week. Although the change was 
not great, it was sufficient to end any near-term 


threat that the January reaction lows would be tested 
or broken—barring unpredictable depressing news— 
and to shift the test to the upward side. 

At this writing, indeed, the utility average has 
nominally bettered its December high, and the rail 
average is within a fraction of its prior high. The 
industrial average has further to go, but has worked 
out of its recent narrow rut in the favorable direc- 
tion. Trading volume has remained low. However, it 
has been lowest in sessions of receding prices, ex- 
panding moderately with rising prices. On the basis 
of the evidence cited, it can be concluded that in- 
vestors and speculators remain more inclined, on 
balance, to hold or buy stocks than to sell. 


More Willingness To Venture 
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AT DECLINING PRICES 
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“THE MARKET 1S A TUG-OF-WAR... CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS® 
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MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND 


Improvement in the averages in re- 
cent days was preceded, and foreshad- 
owed, by broadening demand for a con- 
siderable number of secondary and 

300 speculative stocks. These “out riders”, 
which often indicate the direction of the 
next market shift, were making the day- 
to-day market news by moving up while 
the averages were stymied. Even though 
260 it is selective, there is a greater willing- 
ness to venture, involving “trading 
240 down”, than in a long time—more than 
when the averages were holding the 
220 spotlight in their strong post-election 
rise. This is explainable on three counts: 
(1) Maintenance of the lift in basic con- 
200 fidence imparted by the election; (2) the 
ample supply of cash available for em- 
180 ployment in stocks; (3) recognition that 
many, although not all, of the higher- 
priced Big-Name stocks had risen to 


280 

















260 Pa sal 


-———t— 130 


levels at which their attraction was ma- 
terially reduced. 
Reversing the previous pattern, a 


oats relatively small minority of prominent 
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stocks have been among those recording 
new highs over the last fortnight; while 
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\20 : : : 
the secondary issues reaching new highs 


have been fairly numerous. That is why, 
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after a protracted prior lag, our index 
of low-priced stocks have been perform- 
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30 ing better than the index of high-priced 
stocks. The individual new highs have 
been broadly distributed among indus- 
sponse in many cases related to favor- 
trials, rails and utilities, with the re- 
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sponse in many cases re- 
lated to favorable news de- 
velopments such as stock | 220 
splits, raised dividends, etc. 

Of course, itis farfrom | 210 
a one-way street. Reflect- 
ing indifferent earnings, 200 
reported or expected, 
pared dividends or simply ee 
correction of previous 310 
over-evaluation, some 
stocks have been under 
special pressure. Examples | ,,, 
include American Cyana- 
mid, Parke Davis, and Pfi- is 
zer, all in the drug field 
or with a heavy drug “con- | 2 
tent”; American Viscose, -_ 
Burlington Mills and Ste- Ns 
vens, in the textile group; 
Murphy, in the variety- 


300 


110 


store field; Loew’s, jos 
Youngstown Steel Door; ie 
and some others. Thus, it 56 
remains “a market of om 
stocks” in which the in- 

stances of exceptional 52 


strength and of exception- 
al weakness are both ‘ 
largely exceeded by those 4 
in which nothing of note, : 

0 


o 


either way, is happening. 

In terms of our weekly 
indexes, the strongest 
stock groups over the last 
fortnight have included 
aircraft, automobile acces- 
sories, automobiles, bak- 
ing, dairy products, food brands, household furnish- 
ings, shipbuilding, soft drinks and tobaccos. 

A good many investors no doubt held to the side 
lines while awaiting policy-clues in the President’s 
State-of-the-Union message. However, this excuse 
for hesitation was losing effectiveness prior to the 
message, aS witness last week’s improving demand 
for stocks, probably on the reasoning that (1) the 
message would necessarily leave a number of details 
of policy to be worked out later; and (2) that it was 
unlikely in any event to have in it anything disturb- 
ing to investment sentiment. This reasoning proved 
correct as was seen by the market’s action after the 
President’s message to the Congress. In other words, 
it had been anticipated. 

It may be that the market will be subject to the 
often-seen periods of reaction or irregularity in 
February or March, which have been ascribed to 
technical tendencies following good advances in the 
late weeks or months of the prior year, the absence 
of any favorable seasonal bias, as in much of Decem- 
ber and into early January and again in July-August, 
preparation for March 15 income-tax payments, etc. 
Against that, it can be said that the current market 
Seems to “want to try to move up”. Regarding the 
latter potentiality, we venture two observations: 
(1) At the moment, reasons why investors’ willing- 
ness to sell’ stocks, except at higher prices, should 
Increase significantly are not foreseeable; and (2) 
the results you get will continue to depend far more 
on the individual stocks you hold or buy than on 
what the averages do. 
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The Basic Factors 


There is nothing new in the basic factors. There 
is generally high confidence in the maintenance of 
about the present level of business activity “at least 
through the first half’’, less conviction about the 
later months of the year. In the aggregate, year- to- 
year corporate profit comparisons figure to be favor- 
able for the first and second quarters. A moderate 
gain in first half dividends is likely, some full-year 
gain possible. On average, stocks are at medium— 
rather than high or low—levels relative to earnings. 
The same is so of medium-good average dividend 
yields. 

Tax prospects are fluid. The Administration’s atti- 
tude thereon is conditioned by its desire to balance 
the budget. On the other hand, current indications 
are that Congressional sentiment for tax cutting is 
rising, accompanied by the argument that this will 
tend to force and speed spending cuts. The Wash- 
ington consensus is that EPT will not be extended 
beyond June 30, and that the political pressure to 
move up the scheduled December 31 cut in personal 
income taxes to the same date may be irresistible. 
What we and Congress do not know is what the 
defense needs will be for the “action” that is coming 
in Korea and in Indo-China, and for the reserve mili- 
tary strength that the President presumably would 
wish to have against the unforeseeable contingencies 
involved in the bolder Far-East policy. A defense 
boost to second-half business activity may be con- 
ceivable. There is no change in our selective, middle- 
road policy.—Monday, February 2. 
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What Will... 
Eisenhower 
Do With.... 
Truman’s Budget # 


By JAMES T. ROBERTS 


| Eisenhower’s State of the Nation 
message, discussed separately on page 511 neces- 
sarily only outlines the program to be followed in 
fiscal affairs. It is of great importance, however, 
as it indicates the framework of pending legislation. 
Nevertheless, as pointed out in the accompanying 
authoritative article, modifications in plans for the 
budget which ex-President Truman submitted to 
Congress before departing from the Washington 
scene will not be extreme and will be worked out 
with due regard to tax realities. In other words, a 
middle-of-the-road course will be adopted. (Editor) 





The Budget which President Truman sent to the 
Kighty-third Congress shortly after it convened 
became a dead letter as soon as the Clerk had 
finished reading it! It was the Truman Administra- 
tion’s fiscal Parthian shot and, in that guise, had 
an embarrassing effectiveness so far as the incoming 
Administration was concerned. 

Primarily, it should be said that the 
$78,000,000,000 Truman Budget came as a surprise 
to many students of the Nation’s finances because it 
was, from the dying Administration’s point of view, 
an honest Budget. A year ago the President sub- 
mitted one Budget to the Congress and a second, 
unpublished one, to the heads of the Executive 
Departments and others high in the Government 
immediately concerned. The Budget sent to the Con- 
gress was a trading budget; the more or less secret 
one was the real one which embodied not only the 
wishes but the confident expectations of the Admin- 
istration. 

This year, President Truman sent in a real Bud- 
get, realizing that no purpose would be served by an 
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outgoing Administration resorting to bargaining 
tactics. The result is that the most optimistic opinion 
at the Capitol is that not more than $5,000,000,000 
can be pared from its total and even that reduction 
will require the utmost skill to accomplish. 

So Congress can complain of Mr. Truman that it 
didn’t know the Budget was unloaded; all his pre- 
vious Budgets had been so loaded down with excess 
requests that even a friendly Congress felt impelled 
to make reductions. 


Realities of Situation 


The meaning of this inevitably must be that many 
hopes of early and substantial tax reductions have 
perceptibly dimmed; it is wholly within the realm 
of probability that the Congress may be able to do 
little more than be content with the expiration of 
imposts at their statutory dates. 

A further reason why Mr. Truman’s Budget can 
all but be ignored is that, beginning about April, 
President Eisenhower intends to send a series of 
budget messages to the Congress. To be sure his first 
full Budget will not be due until January 1954 but 
it must be borne in mind that he has had Joseph 
Dodge working on the Budget since shortly after 
election and it can confidently be asumed that the 
first April message will be a well-thought-out work. 

With a new Congress sitting in a new Adminis- 
tration it would be idle to suppose that any hasty 
action will be taken on the basis of the Truman 
Budget when due notice has been given that fresh 
recommendations from a fresh Government shortly 
will be in hand. 

There is yet another reason to expect no early 
fiscal action. Leaders in both Houses of Congress 
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are divided as to priority of approach to the problems 
involved. The major issue relates to whether tax 
reduction or a balanced budget shall come first. The 
heavier weight of opinion is in favor of balancing 
the budget before there is any new tax tinkering. 
Not only will every item of Mr. Truman’s Budget 
be scrutinized to determine where savings can be 
made; appropriations or authorizations made as a 
result of previous Executive requests will be zeal- 
ously combed over and, wherever possible, there will 
be recaptures of funds. 

It is true that Chairman John Taber of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, on the first day of the 
session, introduced H.R. 1 providing for 11 per cent 
reduction in individual income taxes over a period 
of two years. But he accompanied the introduction 
with the statement that first immense savings in 
appropriations must be made. He said that thirty 
years’ experience on the Appropriations Committee 
well instructed him that the requested approriations 
could be reduced. And, he said, “I intend to see 
that it is done!” 

Even though precise statements from ,President 
Eisenhower will be awaited before anything like a 
final bill on taxation is framed, it is a certainty that 
the Committee on Ways and Means and the Com- 
mittee on Finance will begin their surgical work on 
the Truman Budget if for no other reason than to 
keep their hands in. That work already has begun. 
When the Eisenhower recommendations are in hand, 
it is likely there will be a foundation ready for 
them created out of a drastic remodelling of the 
Truman Budget. 


A Dilemma in Foreign Aid 


At the very outset of consideration of the Truman 
Budget, attention was focussed on the foreign aid 
program as the most alluring target for savings. 
Emphatic statements in President Eisenhower’s In- 
augural Address on this subject, however, has deep- 
ly furrowed a number of hopeful brows. The new 


President said that we must meet the challenge which 
destiny has laid upon us and accept the responsi- 
bility for leadership of the free world. This has been 
interpreted to mean that the President favors no 
diminution in foreign aid, either military or eco- 
nomic. 

Yet, in the campaign, General Eisenhower de- 
clared that “our defense program need not push 
us steadily toward economic collapse.” And he re- 
peatedly asserted that we are not getting our 
money’s worth for our defense dollars and this, 
presumably, includes not only what is spent on our 
own armed forces but in support of those of allies. 
That he will support anything Congressional com- 
mittees can do in the way of elimination of waste and 
the adoption of sound procurement methods seems 
a foregone conclusion. 


Where Savings Can Be Made 


In any endeavor to bring down defense costs, the 
President will find that Chairman Taber has been 
forehanded in establishing a groundwork. Mr. Taber 
shows that on July 1 last there was available for the 
Department of Defense the vast sum of 
$107,500,000,000 including carryovers. Reference 
to the Daily Treasury Statement shows that monthly 
expenditures for the last six months of 1952 were at 
the rate of $42,620,000,000 a year. With so much 
material already purchased, Mr. Taber notes that 
Defense has enough funds to last three years. He 
makes the interesting comment that if this money is 
spent too rapidly; that is, if contracts for future 
deliveries are placed too soon, by the time deliveries 
could be made, the material would be about 50 per 
cent obsolete! 

Adverting to foreign aid, Chairman Taber’s 
studies show him that on last July 1 Mutual Security 
military assistance funds on hand including carry- 
overs amounted to $12,631,000,000. Examination 
of the month by month actual expenditures for the 
last six months of 1952 indicate expenditure at the 











MOST MONEY GOES FOR SECURITY 


Of the total outlay, 73 per cent. or $57.3 billion would 
be spent on the military services and on the various 
international aid programs, This chart shows how the 
President would allocate the total of $78.6 billion. 





: National Security 
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INDIVIDUALS BEAR HEAVIEST LOAD 





Under the present tax system, individuals contribute 41 
cents of the Federal Government’s budget dollar. The 
next heaviest burden rests on corporations which pay 29 
cents,.-This chart shows where Federal funds come from. 
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annual rate of $3,338,000,000. This, he notes, is full 
evidence that there already is available enough 
money to last four years. Mr. Taber calls this “an 
absolutely ridiculous figure.” 

So there is reason to believe that, despite the 
President’s Inaugural pledge, very substantial sav- 
ings can be made on the foreign account. There still 
would continue an impressive flow of assistance to 
Europe and elsewhere. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that 
Members of Congress who have been travelling in 
Europe during the recess of Congress return with 
glowing reports of economic recovery. The basic in- 
tent of the Marshall Plan was that signatory nations 
be restored to their 1939 level of productivity. Sur- 
veys now in the hands of Congress show that the 
average level is well above that mark and that some 
countries are as much as 48 per cent above the 1939 
position. The implicit suggestion here is that the job 
has been largely accomplished and that there can be 
a diminution without any breaking of faith. 

Of the total $78,600,000,000 Budget Mr. Truman 
proposed, $7,600,000,000 is to carry out the Mutual 
Security program for fiscal 1954. In a statement 
issued after the Budget was presented, W. Averell 
Harriman, the Director for Mutual Security, noted 
that this is $300,000,000 less than the sum asked a 
year ago. As was to be expected, he warmly defended 
the request, told what had been accomplished and 
added a sort of threat that if we do not continue 
the flow of funds what has been done may be undone. 
He urged that better money be thrown after good! 


Reviewing Unexpected Balances 


Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia, a Democratic 
member of the Committee on Finance but never a 
New or Fair Deal enthusiast, has devoted particular 
attention to the Truman Budget and has stressed 
the unexpended balances. He finds that as of July 1, 
1953 there will remain nearly $100,000,000,000 in 
such available funds. More than $75,000,000,000 of 
this total arises from special appropriations and 
about $20,000,000,000 from Government business 


enterprises and revolving funds. Here, the Senator 
believes, is a rich field for paring. He places in the 
military establishment category $63,000,000,000 of 
unexpended balances while $10,500,000,000 goes on 
foreign aid accounts. 

A significant statement of Senator Byrd is: “Un- 
der the Truman policy of the last several years, about 
half of the Federal expenditures have been from 
previous appropriations and about half from current 
appropriations; unspent balances of appropriations 
have been carried over in amounts equal to a full 
year’s expenditure or more. As a result of this pro- 
cedure, Congress has virtually lost control over an- 
nual expenditures.” 

It is deemed worth while to quote Senator Byrd 
because if he, as a Democrat, is eager to carve away 
excesses or at least refrain from new supplies until 
old accounts are clarified, it is a certainty that the 
Republican majority will not be reluctant and, 
further, will have minority support. He continues: 

“One of the most important obligations of the new 
Congress is to review the unexpended balances in 
previous appropriations to each agency of the Fed- 
eral Government before new appropriations are 
made. It should be made incumbent upon each agency 
fully to justify any additional appropriations when 
huge balances already are available. Then a study 
should be begun promptly so that in the future ap- 
propriations can be enacted on a current basis.” 


Concerning Excess Profits Tax 


These attitudes seem to forecast that the excess 
profits tax will be permitted to expire on June 30 
next and, in all probability, the same course will be 
followed as to declining income tax rates with com- 
paratively slight chances that these dates will be 
anticipated by repeal legislation. Significant is a 
statement of Secretary of the Treasury Snyder made 
last September on the excess profits tax which he 
described as “the most difficult tax to administer 
that ever has been conceived.” He proceeded: 

“It is almost impossible to make it equitable, to 
find a proper base period for all types of business. 
I don’t see how you 
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can tax efficiency, in- 
genuity and good 
management. I be- 
lieve Congress. will 
scrutinize that area 
very carefully before 
they extend it — if 
they do.” There is 
little doubt that ex- 
pectation of the ex- 
cess profit tax will be 
welcomed by many 
corporations, as_ it 
will permit them to 
retain a larger por- 
tion of their profits. 

However, to permit 
the excess profits tax 
to expire will cost an 
estimated $2,500,000,- 
000 a year. The an- 
nual reduction in rev- 
enue from the De- 
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Industry is Building a... 
DYNAMIC SOUTH 


By MAC LELLAN SMITH 


&d n the two decades following 1929, the indus- 
trial development of the South has been one of the 
most dynamic in the United States—and this develop- 
ment moves on at a pace that at times alarms the 
older industrial regions of the North and East. 
However, little of the South’s industrial growth has 
been at the expense of other regions despite the fact 
that since the turn of the Century certain manu- 
factures—notably cotton textiles and tobacco—have 
shifted from those other regions to the South, prime 
source of their raw materials. 

And, as the industrial economy of the whole nation 
expands, and new industries—unknown twenty years 
ago—come into being, there is the increasing tendency 
on the part of manufacturers to install their produc- 
tion facilities in the areas of raw materials supplies, 
rather than in the areas of greatest marketing po- 
tentials. There are a number of reasons for this, but 
it is difficult to put one’s finger on a single dominant 
reason. It is true that some industries moved South 
because of wage differentials, but what has been 
gained from lower wages has been partially, if not 
largely, offset by higher freight rates on finished 
products as they move from mill to markets of the 
older sections of the country. But North-South wage 
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The above illustrations offer a graphic 
contrast between the newer and older 
industries of the South. As this im- 
portant article explains, the industrial 
dynamism of the new South is one of 
the outstanding economic develop- 
ments in this country and will have a 
profound effect on the future of busi- 
ness and industry. 


differentials will come in for dis- 
cussion a little later on. 

To properly comprehend the 
South’s industrial growth, it may 
be necessary that we turn the 
clock and toss more than a hundred years of calendar 
into the waste basket. For a century and a half, the 
South was dominated by agriculture, largely cotton 
and tobacco, mostly the former. Supporting this agri- 
cultural economy was a system of slavery, wiped out 
in the years 1861-1864. When Lee surrendered to 
Grant at Appamattox in the Spring of 1865, the 
South, Oklahoma and Texas excepted, was a desolate 
waste over which “a cow would have to carry its 
own rations.” 


A Vision of Potentialities 


Prior to the Civil War, southern industry was 
largely limited to the farm blacksmith shop, scattered 
small textile mills and an occasional small manufac- 
turer of buggies and wagons, plus a few lumber mills 
which later turned out a portion of the materials 
necessary to reconstruction. This condition prevailed 
until almost the turn of the century, at which time 
the cotton textile industry began to “move South.” 
It was prevalent, in fact, until well after 1900, ex- 
cept that U. S. Steel Corporation, through a sub- 
sidiary—Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway Company 
—had become firmly rooted at Birmingham, Alabama. 
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It was during World War I that the South got a 
preview of its industrial potentialities, and it was 
during the years of World War II that the region 
began an industrial emergence of real consequence. 
Textiles and some other industries came to the fore 
before World War I, but it was not until after Hitler 
launched World War II, and the United States be- 
came the “Arsenal of Democracy,” that the South 
really ferged to the front as an industrial empire. 
It is for this reason that accompanying tables on 
the growth of manufactures begin with the year 1939 
and come down to and include 1950. In this 11-year 
period the South registered an industrial expansion 
greater than it had shown since the United States 
was a part of the British colonial empire. 


Dimensions of Industrial Growth 


In the 1939-1950 period, the economy of the 12 
southern states under discussion here-—-Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas and Virginia—definitely shifted from agri- 
culture to industry. In that relatively brief period, 
the proportion of income from agriculture in these 
states has dropped from around 18 percent to ap- 
proximately 12 percent, while industrial income made 
a corresponding gain. That does not mean that 
southern agriculture has gone into the doldrums, 
but it does indicate a closer approach to a balance 
between agriculture and industry. And the best 
economists tell’us that this is healthy. In the mean- 
time, agricultural income of the region has kept 
pace with industrial income in ratio of farm to 
urban population, therefore we do not see the 
southern farmer descending to a state of near peon- 
age, rather, he becomes a more prosperous customer 
of the manufacturer. ; 

Tracing out the industrial growth of the South, 
we find that from 1939 to 1950, the number of manu- 
facturing employees nearly doubled—moving up from 
1,483,155 to 2,280,085, while the number of manu- 
facturing establishments showed comparable gains 
(figures for 1951 not available). But even more 
significant of the South’s industrial growth is that 
found by examining figures on values added by manu- 
facture. In 1939, southern industries added $2.7 bil- 
lion to the value of their products through manu- 
facture; in 1950 (last year for which firm figures 
are available) the addition hit $13 billion, a percent- 























Utilities Prominent in Southern Progress | 





State Company 








ALABAMA .................. Alabama Power and Light Co. 

ARKANSAS ............... Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

FLORIDA ....................Florida Power & Light Co., and Fla. Power Co. 
GEORGIA ..................Georgia Power Company 





LOUISIANA ...... vseeeha. Power & Light Co. & N. Orleans Pub. Ser. Co. 
MISSISSIPPI .............. Mississippi Power Co., & Miss. Power & Light Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA ....Duke Power Co. & Carolina Power & Light Co. 


OKLAHOMA ............. Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA ... South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
TEOUNNESSES............:.0:4 Now solidly TVA 

LL ee Texas Power & Light Co., Houston Lighting Co., 


Dallas Power & Lighting Co. and Austin 
Power & Light Co. 


(TVA 








NOTE: All of these P pted) maintain well-organ- 


ized industrial development departments to help the southern 
industrialist. 
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age gain of 418. During the same period, the na- 
tional average gain was 270 percent, and the gain 
for the 36 States outside the South (including the 
District of Columbia) was 255 percent. Thus it 
would seem the South is industrially outrunning the 
rest of the Nation, with the possible exception of the 
Pacific Northwest which in the same 1939-1950 
period has raced ahead, industrially, at a still more 
rapid pace. 

As the number of manufacturing employees in 
the South nearly doubled, the investment in southern 
plants and equipment more than doubled, increasing 
by 116 percent, while the percentage gain for the 
entire United States was 112. The gain for the States 
outside the South (including the District of Colum- 
bia) was 111 percent. As of 1939, southern manu- 
facturing establishments—exclusive of electric, gas, 
and water utilities and transportation facilities— 
were conservatively valued at $7.4 billion; by 1950 
the valuation was around $15.9 billion. Had these 


plants been constructed at costs prevalent in the‘ 


northern and eastern regions, the valuation would 
have been about $1.2 billion more. Two factors 
account for the difference—building wage scales are 
slightly lower in the South, while lumber, cement, 
brick and other building materials produced in the 
area are not subject to the freight costs attendant 
upon longer hauls to other regions. 


Valuation of Manufacturing Up 


The table on page 521 gives state-by-state valua- 
tions of southern manufacturing establishments, and 
shows the gains from 1939 to 1950, but it does not 
take into consideration realty costs. It also tabulates 
plant-equipment valuation in states outside the 
South and the entire Continental United States. 
Realty valuations were purposely omitted when mak- 
ing the estimates for the reason that great numbers 
of industrial plants throughout the Nation are built 
on sites obtained from railroads, municipalities or 
other political subdivisions at very, very nominal 
rentals. 

There have been many efforts to explain the phen- 
omenal industrial growth of the southern states. 
Some economists have traced it to low wage scales, 
some to climatic conditions favorable to year ’round- 
manufacturing, while others have said the National 
Administration, since 1933, has favored the South 
over other regions. All of these explanations are in 
some measure correct, but other factors and aware- 
ness on the part of southerners themselves of their 
own industrial potentialities. 

Coupled with the factors enumerated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph have been concerted efforts by the 
individual states, Chambers of Commerce, banks, 
railroads, and electric utilities to bring new indus- 
tries to the area or to encourage local capitalists to 
invest in resources “right in their own backyard.” 
The states have organized industrial development 
agencies, financed through direct appropriation. 
These set-ups have been free of politics, in that 
directing personnel selections were based on ability 
rather than service to any Party or political faction. 
Some of the southern states have made tax conces- 
sions (usually a 5-year exemption) to out-of-state 
companies and corporations as an inducement to 
build new plants in the area. However, this practice 
has been stopped on state-wide bases although some 
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cities of the southern states continue the 
practice. While on the tax angle, it would 
be in order to note that although specific 
tax exemptions are on the wane, there 
continue tax favoritisms not found in 
other areas. These are effected through 
low assessments on industrial installa- 
tions. It is one thing to build a $1,000,000 
plant and have it assessed at somewhere 
near 100 percent of its actual value, and 
very much another thing to have a $1,- 
000,000 plant assessed at perhaps one- 
fourth its true valuation. 

One state, Mississippi, has taken a 
more radical approach to the problem of 
inducing new industries to locate there. 
Known as the BAWI (Balance-Agricul- 
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Three Leading Industries 


of Each Southern State 


3rd 
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ture-With-Industry) Plan, Mississippi has 
a system of permitting a political sub- 
division to issue bonds to finance the 


; : TENNESSEE 
construction of a manufacturing plant 
which is turned over, rent free, to a new TEXAS 
industrial operation for a limited number 

VIRGINIA 


of years. It has worked with unusual 
success in bringing small manufacturing 
operations to the State, but thus far has 
not been used for any multi-million dollar 
enterprise. 

This writer would almost entirely elim- 
inate tax exemptions and wage differen- 








Ist 2nd 
State (In dollar value) (In dollar value) (In dollar value) 
ALABAMA Primary metals Textile mill products Lumber & Products 
(except furniture) 
ARKANSAS Lumber & Products Food & kindred Chemicals & allied 
(except furniture) products products 
FLORIDA Food & kindred Lumber & Products Tobacco 
products (except furniture) manufacture 
* GEORGIA Textile mill products Food & kindred Chemicals & allied 
products products 
LOUISIANA Food & kindred Petroleum products Lumber & Products 
products (except furniture) 
MISSISSIPPI Lumber & Products Food & kindred Chemicals & allied 
(except furniture) products products 
NORTH CAROLINA .. Textile mill products Tobacco Food & kindred 
manufacture products* 
OKLAHOMA Food & kindred Petroleum products Printing & | 
products Publishing 
SOUTH CAROLINA Textile mill products Lumber & Products Food & kindred 
(except furniture) products 


Chemicals & allied 
products** 
Petroeum products 


Textile mill products Food & kindred 
products*** 

Food & kindred Chemicals**** 

products 

Textile mill products Tobacco 
manufacture 


Chemicals & allied 
products 








Source: U. S. Census of Manufacturers. 
*Only slightly ahead of furniture. 
**Does not include atomic energy developments at Oak Ridge. 
***Primary metals (mostly aluminum) are pushing hard for third place. 
****Machinery is rapidly overhauling. 








tials as factors in the development of the 
South’s industry in the past 10 or 15 years, and at- 
tribute Southern industrial growth to the raw mate- 
rials of the region, a greater appreciation of expand- 
ing local markets, diversification of agriculture and 
new discoveries in the fields of chemistry—notably 
synthetics such as rayon, nylon, orlon and plastics. 
Lower wages did play their part two decades or more 
ago, but differentials between pay scales in the South 
and those of other areas have continuously narrowed 
in the past 12 or 15 years; and, as previously stated, 
what the southern manufacturer may gain from 
wage differentials is apt to be lost on freight rates 
which, in some instances, border on outright dis- 
crimination. 

In answer to those who would decry the lower 
wages of the South as compared with the North, 
East and Mid-West, it can be very definitely said the 
southern industrial worker is in a better economic 
position than his counterpart in other climates. His 
fuel bills are lower, he spends less money for cloth- 
ing, and loses less time from work because of respira- 
tory illnesses experienced in the colder climates. 
Further, his food costs him less because of the agri- 
culture of the area. No longer a wholly cotton- 
tobacco region, southern agriculture has been widely 
diversified with considerable emphasis on livestock, 
particularly beef cattle. 


Non-durable Industries Prominent 


_ This last has brought a sizeable meat processing 
industry to the region, now running close to $1.5 
billion annually. In addition, other foods of the South 
have produced their share of processing industries, 
notably the citrus fruits of Florida and the fisheries 
of that State, Mississippi and Louisiana. In addition 
to giving the southern industrial worker economic 
advantages over industrial workers of other areas, 
southern food processing has given employment to 
thousands of residents of the South. Practically every 
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major meat packing and food processing company in 
the United States has from one to a dozen plants in 
the South, most of them initiated in the past 10 to 
20 years. 

Industries of the South are largely in the non- 
durable goods area, although there has been some 
shift toward the durables field. In 1939 the non- 
durables industries accounted for 69 percent of all 
manufacturing employment, but by 1950 this had 
dropped to around 63.5 percent with durables mak- 
ing proportionate gain. The predominance of the 
non-durable industries is accounted for by the na- 
ture of the raw materials of the area which are not 
basic to the manufacture of durables. The region’s 
cotton, wool, tobacco and (Please turn to page 558) 











Plant and Equipment Valuations* 


SOUTHERN STATES 
(Compared with Continental U.S.) 





State 1939 1950 


Alabama 


% Gain 





$ 646,805,000 





$ 1,443,393,000 123 


Arkansas 205,915,000 499,639,000 142 
Florida 313,080,000 612,646,000 95 |i 
Georgia 884,825,000 2,002,903,000 126 
Louisiana 438,850,000 864,528,000 97 
Mississippi 260,320,000 529,340,000 103 
North Carolina 1,166,290,000 2,818,517,000 139 
Oklahoma 187,925,000 403,305,000 114 
South Carolina 680,470,000 1,351,574,000 98 
Tennessee 763,945,000 1,522,600,000 103 
Texas 819,890,000 2,303,860,000 181 
Virginia 751,010,000 1,552,040,000 106 


Southern States $ 7,413,775,000 $ 15,960,595,000 116 
States outside the | 
South (ine. D.C.) $40,220,755,000 $ 84,816,634,000 WI 

All United States... $47,634,530,000 $100,777,229,000 112 





*Estimates based on average construction and equipment costs in 
the respective States, but realty valuations are not included. 
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SOURCES AND USES OF CORPORATE FUNDS 


Internal sources of corporate funds totaled about the same in 
1952 as in 1951, while funds from external sources were con- 






























































(EXTERNAL) 
USES 
—And First Quarter | 3% ECE 
Outlook CHANGE I 
PART 1 ‘By WARD GATES ital 


Ww’ fourth quarter 1952 marked 
a definite reversal in the downward or 





siderably less. The large decline in corporate inventory 
accumulation was the greatest change in uses of funds. 
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A/ PROFITS ESTIMATES FOR THIRD AND FOURTH QUARTERS 1952 BY COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS. 
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irregular trend of corporate profits which 
commenced in 1951, most companies reporting for 
the final period of the year showing increases in 
profits, varying from moderate to substantial. In 
.fact, as illustrated in the accompanying table, few 
companies failed to increase their earnings in the 
fourth quarter as compared with earlier quarters in 
the year. 

An important reason for the favorable comparison 
as between the fourth and the two preceding quar- 
ters was that the steel strike in June and July played 
a great part in reducing industrial operations to sub- 
normal at that time. This had a direct effect on 
earnings in general in each of these two quarters. 

Secondary effects were felt in difficulties en- 
countered in resuming operations after the strike 
was ended. Owing to operating problems caused by 
the strike, therefore, third quarter earnings for 
most industries fell off. Freed for the most part from 
these difficulties in the fourth quarter however, and 
with plant operations rapidly rising, not only in 
steel but in other industries directly and indirectly 
affected, profits have since rebounded. 

Factors contributing to higher sales and earnings 
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are: (1) sustained high national income (2) im- 


proved inventory position in both consumer dura- 
bles and non-durables and (38) price stability, en- 
couraging high consumer demand. The twin factors 
of large current government expenditures for de- 
fense purposes and the surprisingly heavy commit- 
ments for plant expansion and equipment notwith- 
standing several years of uninterrupted increase, 
both of which are operative at the present time, 
tend to give great support to the underlying eco- 
nomic structure. 

The generally more favorable climate for profits 
should not be taken to indicate that the situation is 
uniform. Some cross-currents exist. For example, 
pharmaceutical companies are still struggling with 


their inventory situation, and are encountering price © 


difficulties; conditions in textiles are still confused; 
the price situation in petroleum while relatively 
firm at present is not invulnerable and the same is 











true of non-ferrous metals from the longer-range | 


standpoint. 
To some extent, fourth quarter earnings have 
been bettered as a result of concentrating in that 
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period on satisfying demand which had to be de- 
ferred previously as a result of the steel strike and 
its secondary effects. As pipelines of materials are 
filled, however, and demand becomes more satisfied, 
the recent rate of increase in sales and plant opera- 
tions will tend to slow. This is a prospect rather for 
the third and fourth quarters of the year than the 
first and second quarters. In any case, first quarter 
earnings should, generally, be as good as those re- 
cently experienced. This estimate is based on the 
current rate of production and employment which, 
it is indicated, will not materially slacken in the 
weeks ahead. 


Earnings of Individual Companies 


In the second part of this review of earnings (next 
issue) a more detailed analysis of the leading indus- 
trial groups will be given. In the meantime, we offer 
a brief analysis of the recent earnings and nearby 
prospects of several important companies as illus- 
trating the current trend in profits. 

Republic Steel Corp. The rebound in steel com- 
pany operations after the 56-day strike in June and 
July is illustrated by Republic’s showing for the 
fourth quarter, indicating earnings at $3.79 a share, 
or more than reported for the entire first nine months 
of 1952. The company had approximately $300 mil- 
lion in sales, or almost 50 percent of the sales for 
the entire first nine months. 

For the full year, earnings were $7.21 a share, 
compared with $9.03 a share the year before. The 
report issued by the company is illuminating in that 
it illustrates the effect of federal income taxes on 
corporate profits. In 1951, such taxes were $117.5 
million, including excess profits tax of $29 million. 
Last year, federal taxes were $42.6 million, including 
an excess profits tax of only $715,000. The great 
difference in the taxes paid in the two years was 
caused, of course, by the cessation of operations 


during the strike. Judging, however, by the com- 
pany’s comparatively small difference in net earn- 
ings in the two years, the government lost far more 
in taxes than the company did in earnings. 

While the company states that steel price increases 
authorized by the government at the end of July fell 
“short of compensating for the higher cost resulting 
from the substantial wage increases” offsetting fac- 
tors have been found in greater operating eificiency 
as well as the high rate of operations. The new plant 
facilities now in operation are a substantial factor 
in reducing costs. 

For the first quarter of the current year, it is 
likely that operations will continue at the present 
high rate. However, under the Mills act taxes will be 
apportioned at 70 percent for the first half of the 
ycar and 30 percent for the second, at the same 
time that the excess profits tax will be fully opera- 
tive. It is possible therefore that these tax conditions 
will tend to diminish somewhat the effect of capacity 
operations so far as net profits are concerned. Never- 
theless, earnings should remain very satisfactory. 
If the excess profits tax is lapsed in June, sustained 
plant operations in the second half could produce 
some exceedingly high profits. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. Earnings for the fourth 
quarter of 1952 were $1.35 a share, compared with 
$1.19 a share in the September quarter, bringing 
the total for the year up to $5.52 a share against 
$3.90 the year previous. The favorable comparison 
is accounted for largely by the fact that the company 
sustained an operating loss in the September 1951 
quarter as a result of the prolonged strike and which 
brought earnings for that year down to the lowest 
since 1948. With freedom from labor troubles in 
1952, however, the company was able to resume nor- 
mal operations though it was handicapped to some 
extent by the steel strike. Fourth quarter earnings 
are normally good; hence the favorable showing as 
recently reported. (Please turn to page 549) 
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Comparative Sales, Earnings and Operating Margin of Leading Companies 
Net Sales Net Profit Margin 
1952 1951 1952 1951 Net Per Share Net Per Quarter 1952 
(Milions}———— % 1952 1951 Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Armour & Co. . $2,184.0 $2,215.2 3.2% 7.2% $ 1.00 $ 3.20 $ 21 $ .19 (d)$ .45 $ .96 
Caterpillar Tractor 0.0... 477.5 393.7 4.6 4.0 5.52 3.85 1.38 1.61 1.19 1.35 
SRN NCNEIOS 2555202550 Sesvavensactavepeusserss 52.0 59.2 3.1 5.9 1.54 3.69 .28 (d) .29 32 1.22 
Chain Belt ....... 37.5 38.9 5.6 6.5 3.69 5.24 1.06 .87 71 1.20 
Dayton Rubber abla ed eseatseaian cade 54.0 54.6 2.7 4.3 2.47 5.02 1.311 65 51 
Diamond Alkali ..................0........ 76.6 80.7 7.1 8.2 2.18 2.94 .67 52 49 .50 
Douglas Aircraft ..................... 552.4 225.1 1.9 3.0 8.97 5.76 1.66 1.99 1.98 3.34 
Dresser Industries ...................00.0.... 127.3 106.1 4.5 4.9 4.27 3.77 1.03 1.15 1.17 92 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 965.3 975.7 4.4 6.4 10.89 12.27 4.811 2.55 3.53 | 
General Shoe ................ 104.2 103.2 3.2 3.4 4.11 4.50 .67 .80 1.18 1.46 
Glidden Co. a 205.1 228.5 3.3 3.6 3.04 3.65 .60 .63 59 1.23 
Hooker Electrochemical .................... 36.5 39.6 8.3 9.0 2.90 3.46 70 81 70 70 
International Harvester .................... 1,204.0 1,277.3 4.6 5.0 3.76 4.36 .68 98 .94 1.19 
Island Creek Coal ee 56.2 z 10.1 2.26 4.68 1.20 18 31 57 
Johns-Manville ............... 244.7 238.0 9.3 10.3 7.14 7.76 1.74 2.02 1.96 1.42 
Lee Rubber & Tire ........... 45.3 50.4 3.9 4.3 6.66 8.62 ‘ 3.721 2.941 
Marathon Corp. ............... 86.4 91.5 8.2 9.6 2.28 3.29 71 By .50 .65 
Mi polis-Moli REPORT eT 92.5 91.0 4.8 5.8 4.31 5.30 (d) .45 90 1.50 2.37 
Monsanto Chemical .......................... 266.7 272.8 8.7 8.6 4.29 4.70 1.00 1.06 92 1.32 
PMID COBB o52cc.ss0seecscsssesenseneuees 78.2 83.7 14.0 13.1 4.90 4.92 1.32 1.23 1.23 1.13 
WNC NOE a5. oven ssvsensccsvoresesesevsons 918.4 1,052.7 4.8 5.3 7.22 9.03 1.92 .69 80 3.80 
Stevens (J. 'P.) G@ Ce. ........5..2.00ccc00800 387.1 349.4 2.3 5.9 2.27 5.65 75 86 .10 56 
CANCER MINGR 55a: 50555, csnsesessencsnaceasexe 92.1 91.1 2.3 2.4 2.36 2.44 382 522 .732 722 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper............ : 108.9 116.3 8.9 8.9 9.89 10.80 2.69 3.14 2.56 1.50 
(d)—Deficit. 1_6 months. 
2—Net for irregular periods, see text. 
{seus SSS SS SA TSI IAETERER TSS | TN RRR RRR RSNA NEARS 





sec) §©—NO MORE PART-TIME LAWGIVERS — 
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Wa ashington yay” 


By “VERITAS” 


ABSENTEE congressmen are due for rough treatment 
under the “get tough policy” Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., has laid down for House of Representa- 
tives attendance. The industrial and financial inter- 
ests of the eastern states have been notoriously 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


The storm whipped up over Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson’s General Motors financial in- 
terest raises basic questions to which early answers 
must be found and the convenient sidestep in the 
Wilson case (disposal of his stock in GM) is far 
from the needed solution. Next to Herbert Hoover, 
who worked for four years as President of the 
United States without drawing any salary, Secre- 
tary Wilson is probably paying the highest price 
on record for the privilege of giving civilian service 
to his country. 


If congress wants to be consistent it must move 
in either of two directions: 1. Go all the way and 
declare that no one with a potential financial 
interest in government procurement (including 
congress members) shall hold public office. 2. Re- 
vise its rules to insure that there will be no repeat 
of the performance over Secretary Wilson’s con- 
firmation. 


The first of these alternatives would lead to 
governmental chaos. It is an accepted fact that 
most members of congress—especially the senators 
—live off their investments and their salaries are 
incidental. Strict application of the Wilson case 
would just about clean out Capitol Hill. And what 
of the Industry Advisory Committees, which set the 
policies of the National Production Administration? 
What of the dollar-a-year men, the industrialists 
and other businessmen, who are commanded to 
drop everything else and come to Washington 
whenever an emergency arises? The implications 
of the Wilson incident demand serious study. 
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neglected by the part-time lawmakers who are con- 
veniently close to their law offices, come here on 
Tuesdays, “work all day” on Wednesdays and depart 
to take care of their private affairs on Thursdays. It 
has to stop, Martin has decreed. More frequent roll 
call votes will be ordered. The farm states will show 
up well under that program, so will the far west- 
erners. 


CONFLICT already is in sight between Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson and an influential bloc 
of congressmen who don’t like the farm cooperative 
system that is close to the heart of the new Cabinet 
member. It won’t get as far as the White House and 
good bet is that Benson will win out. But a determ- 
ined group, led by Rep. Noah M. Mason, Illinois re- 
publican, wants the patronage dividends of farm co- 
ops counted in the assessment of federal income 
taxes. Benson will have many allies: the principle, 
if adopted, would apply to dozens of other types of 
business which use the cooperative idea even though 
not the name. 


COMPANIES making extensive use of parcel post 
(mail order houses for example) are banding to beat 
back a proposed 35 per cent boost in charges on that 
type of mail. They took a 25 per cent hike in October, 
1951, and believe, they say, that they should not be 
expected to “carry the mail deficit alone.” The plan- 
ned increase, the last recommendation by the now 
retired Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson, 
would add 130 millions annually to the dollar “take” 
of the Post Office Department. That could materially 
affect the net of several of the larger users. 


CONSUMER protection is the announced goal of a 
proposed committee of the U.S. Senate which already 
has the sponsorship of 26 members of that body who 
want to provide a forum for private citizens to sound 
off on prices, production methods, processing and dis- 
tribution of consumer goods, chiefly food and cloth- 
ing. The idea is not new. It had senate rules com- 
mittee indorsement last year but was caught in the 
legislative log-jam. The idea is being received with 
mixed reaction. Some senators think it would amount 
to an invitation to professional scolds to harass busi- 
ness firms. 
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Except for one vindictive United States 
Senator -- Wayne Morse of Oregon -- it appears that about 
everybody in Washington is doing his best to launch the 
Eisenhower Administration on its course with the best of 
good will. Morse jumped the traces to support Adlai 
Stevenson, the nominee of the democratic party, declared 
himself an "independent," lost with his chosen candidate 
(Morse, himself, was not up for election), then exer- 
cised a senatorial prerogative to block confirmation of 
Cabinet nominations even though briefly. 





























President Eisenhower's inaugural speech 
meanwhile, is being re-read and discussed in official 
circles and in business and other groups where effort is 
being made to gather from his spoken words his intentions 
for the future. The speech was penned in broad language. 
Necessarily so. It would have been presumptious to 

have detailed projects which are entrusted by constitu- 
tional mandate to persons who were not in office at 

the moment that Ike said "Ido!" Morse's effort proved to be only a delaying gesture. 
With the exception of Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson the main cogs in the federal 
machine were at their desks almost as soon as the cheers had died down on Pennsylvania 
Avenue's parade site. 
































The new President will rule over (he prefers, he said in his inauguration 
speech, "Serve") a larger population than any other Chief Executive. This is not in 
itself surprising. In 1952, the nation experienced its largest annual population 
boost in history -- 2,684,000. This extends the total national population to 
158,434,000. If the Truman budget were adopted, this population would spend 78.6 
billion dollars next year, collect 68.7 billions. 


























Related to the population increase is the boost in housing construction costs. 
Lumber prices began moving up about one month ago. They're still climbing. They 
will go higher because next Spring will see -- forecasters say -- an unprecedented 
building boom. Take one basic: prices of Douglas fir and Western pine, are from $3 to 
$5 per thousand board feet above the level of last fall. 

















The notion of a guaranteed annual income for labor union members, safely 
filed away for the past several years, is about to become a top management-labor issue. 
The new president of the CIO, Walter Reuther, regards the project with what amounts to 
a religious zeal. And he's in a much better position now than at any time in the past, 
to advance his idea. The proposition will be advanced that employers have nothing 
to lose by formalizing an already existing situation. Year-around employment today is 
an accomplished fact for a larger percentage of the employables in the country than 
ever before. 
































Reuther, already president of the powerful United Automobile Workers when 
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full salary 52 weeks each year a right which labor can, and should, demand. He isn't 
accustomed to talking in terms of abstract theory; he talked Charles E. Wilson into 

a five-year contract and made the General Motors head like it by the process of 
insuring labor peace in an industry which could not carry on otherwise and fulfill its 
obligations to national defense. The Reuther "labor cabinet" will present the 
guaranteed wage idea as a type of unemployment insurance and on that basis it will be 
hard to defeat. The principle has been established, has been written into federal 
Statute. 
































Farm prices will remain stable or go higher during the next six months 
according to prediction of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. NAREB 
bases its forecast on a study of 245 communities. The new Administration has been 
worried; its farm program hasn't jelled and there is more serious conflict on the 
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top level than the White House cares to admit. Agriculture Secretary Benson is 
"co-operative minded" and is drawing much of his staff from that section of the farm 
industry. Ahead is a possible clash between the co-ops and the individual operator. 








In any event, the general outlook is such that serious difficulty is not 
apparent in spite of administrative worries. Steady prices for part-time farms were 
forecast by 67 per cent of the reporting realtor boards, with 23 per cent looking 
for higher price tags on the fruits of the soil. Only 10 per cent look for any drop in 
price. Says the NAREB study in further development of the outlook: "Substantially 
the same outlook applies to full-time farms, with about two-thirds of the communities 
predicting that prices will hold close to present levels. One in every four foresees a 


price rise during the next six months." 






































The government is changing the way it measures the high cost of living, 
adapting the price index to modern methods. Reason is that most people's standard of 
living has improved since the last review was made -- 20 years ago. They're now eating 
more meat, buying more fresh fruits and vegetables; they own many more automobiles, 
washing machines, and refrigerators; television aerials are commonplace rooftop 
fixtures. An improved income position is the obvious reason. Indices of living costs 
were food for statisticians minds two decades ago; today they are the basis of wage 
adjustments. 



































The revised index will be based on 1947-1949 prices instead of those of 
1935-1939. The "escalator" clauses of many labor union contracts will be substantially 
affected. Most of those clauses provide for a one cent an hour change for each 1.14 
point change in the index. Auditors and paymasters will have little difficulty where 
wage adjustments are based on percentage changes in the cost of living. That's simple 
arithmetic, merely application of an old formula. But the escalator clause gets into 
the decimal point department and sharpened pencils will be dulled in the process of 


computing the answers. 




















The CIO began singing the blues before President Eisenhower took the oath 
of office. Forecast was "a rash of anti-labor bills beside which the Taft-Hartley Act 
will seem benign and generous." There is no question, said the mouthpiece of organized 
labor's most vocal organization, that "the Old Guard can muster enough votes to pass 
what it wants to pass." But the laborites looked to Ike to save them from what they regard 
to be economic disaster. The big test, said the CIO, will come when anti-labor legis- 
lation reaches the White House for approval or veto. Conveniently overlooked, it 
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prevent Eisenhower from reaching the White House, to be placed in the position of 
approving or vetoing any law. 











Interesting in this connection is the prediction of the million-member 
Machinists' Union publication, never noted for friendship to the “economic royalists" 
but which made this forecast of things to come: "There are among us some who call then- 
selves economists who are predicting that 1953 will see the beginning of recession. 
These are the same economists, professional hand wringers, who have been croaking of 
doom every year since 1945. They have been wrong before and, we believe, they will be 
proved wrong again this year. Tous it does appear that there will be jobs for those who 
want to work, there will be an abundance of production, the nation's wage earners 
will have the purchasing power to continue to buy the products of our factories and farms." 















































Secretary Dulles' recent broadcast, giving his first statement on American 
foreign policy, was in reality directed more to the American people than to the world 
at large. In his statement, the Secretary obviously wished to assure the country that our 
attitude towards the Soviets and their satellites would be unwavering. In reality, it 
was a tough speech and gave a jolt to many of the foreign diplomats stationed in Washington. 
Many are now wondering how tough our policy is going to be and are fearfully pondering 
Dulles' portentous words that we would judge our friends abroad by how far they were 
willing to go along the road of cooperation with us. 
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- OVIET 4 
INDUSTRY 


in 1953 
—Healthy or Sick? 


By V. L. HOROTH 


des following story has been making the rounds 
in Western Europe: a Muscovite stops a friend who 
is dashing down the street and asks him: “What’s 
your hurry?” “Oh, I’m rushing to catch a jet plane 
for Vladivostock” replies the other. “‘I hear they are 
selling matches there.” 

This story illustrates better than anything else the 
contradictions and incongruities of life in the Soviet 
Union. Russia is still what it was under Ivan the 
Terrible or Peter the Great: a combination of armed 
camp and house of correction. The difference is only 
in degree. Velikiystalin (Greatstalin, pronounced 
nowadays in Russia as one word, much as is dam- 
yankee), in contrast with Peter the Great’s meagerly 
developed resources, now controls resources that 
almost equal those of Western Europe. 

The military machine has become a moloch to 
which is sacrificed some 70 per cent of the country’s 
product, and which has enslaved the best brains in 
the country. It would be an error to believe the funny 
stories so popular 20 years ago about Ivan’s un- 
familiarity with such simple equipment as bathroom 
plumbing. The Rusians have arrived. They have 
mastered modern metallurgy, aviation engineering, 
electronics, and probably the atom—sometimes with 
and sometimes without the benefit of the aid of 
captured German scientists. The Russians are now 
graduating more scientists than we are in this 
country. 

But vis-a-vis the Russia which is geared to pro- 
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ducing tanks, planes, guns and millions of shells and 
ammunition rounds, there is another Russia: Russia 
destitute of consumer goods and of all the little 


.things which contribute to the good life. The new 


aristocracy—the party members, factory managers, 
and leading artists—have such things as bathtubs, 
cars, and perhaps even television sets. In sharp 
contrast, the masses, the unskilled laborers and 
peasants, have a standard of living that, in terms of 
food, clothing, and housing, is far below that of their 
pre-First World War days. Russia produces more 
grain and more shoes than she did prior to 1914, but 
meanwhile her population has increased by 70 to 
80 millions. 


Extreme Shortage in Housing 


Housing has never caught up with the expansion 
of population, let alone made up for the wartime 
destruction and the great shift of people from rural 
areas to cities. Soviet cities are drab, unkept, over- 
grown villages with the populations numbering 
often hundreds of thousands of people. The houses 
are veritable “rabbit-coops”’, in behind-the-Iron- 
Curtain parlance. Even Moscow, which today has 
some 6 million people, is one vast slum outside of 
a few main boulevards. 

In view of Russian secrecy and inaccessibility, 
the reader may ask how we know all about Russian 
production, the state of her industrial technology, 
and the location of her natural resources. We know 
these things from Russian professional literature, 
either openly received in this country or smuggled 
from the satellite countries, which is carefully 
scrutinized by special research organizations, the 
“Russian institutes” at our leading universities, and 
Government agencies. Some former secret material 
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—the five-year plan schedules, etc.—are known from 
German-captured documents which in turn were 
“liberated” by the Western Allies. 

Those who study the Russian economy soon be- 
came acquainted with the names of such specialists, 
many of them Russian-born, as Profs. Gerschenkron 
and Grossman of Harvard, Bergson of Columbia, 
Harris of Chicago, Cressey of Syracuse, Timos- 
chenko of Stanford, and Volin of the Department 
of Agriculture, as well as Dr. Schwarz, noted spec- 
ialist of the New York Times. An imending stream 
of political refugees from the satellite countries pro- 
vides much supplementary information. There may 
be some blanks as to the location of strategic plants 
in deep Siberia; our intelligence naturally does not 
let the public in on what it knows. 


Industrial Production High 


Considering that they inherited a country in 
shambles and that the liquidation of capitalism and 
the collectivization of land created a chaos worse 
confounded, the men of the Kremlin have done won- 
ders in transforming Russia from a country which 
had to import most of its equipment into a largely 
self-sufficient country, as far as machinery and 
industrial products are concerned. In fact, there 
may be surpluses available now that are fed to 
Korea and Red China. 

This monolithic job of creating a vast industrial 
structure that rivals that of all Western Europe 
was done by consumer starving. The worker and the 
farmer received in the form of consumer goods but 
a small fraction of what they created by their labor. 
Back in the late ’twenties, when the first five-year 
plan was launched, the State took 25 to 30 per cent 
of the national cake for its own use. In the late 
’thirties, when Stalin began to rearm against his. 
ally, Hitler, the State took about 40 per eent of the 
national product. This share increased to over 50 
per cent during the Second World War, and since 
the outbreak of the Korean war is estimated to 


have risen to over 70 per cent. In other words, only 
25 to 30 per cent of the Soviet annual output goes 
to the consumer. The proportion is almost the 
reverse in the United States, where even under the 
present conditions of the cold war, consumer goods 
account for some 75 per cent of total output. 


Expansion Eastward 


The men of the Kremlin have not only created | 


an industrial empire geared to their military ma- 
chine, they have also relocated a larger portion of it, 
eastward into Siberia and Central Asia. This was 
done partly because the necessary natural resources 
were in that part of the Soviet domain. The be- 
ginning was made with the first five-year plan, and 
the process was accelerated in the late ’thirties. 
During the war, entire factories, nay cities, were 
transplanted into Asia before the advancing 
Germans. 


Today, in addition to the Ural Industrial complex, 
which is the largest, the Soviet Union, has at least 
four or five mine industrial complexes outside of 
European Russia. The largest of these is probably 
the Kuznetsk (Kuzbas) Basin on the upper Irtysh 
River. This is the industrial area that is delivering 
steel and other industrial products to Red China 
for the building of the Central-Asian railway. An- 
other industrial area has risen around the city of 
Komsomolsk on the Amur River. Still another is 
based on the Karaganda coal fields and the Balkash 
multimetal ores in Central Asia. Minor industrial 
areas have sprung up in Soviet Georgia (around 
Tiflis) and Soviet Armenia (Erivan). 

The Soviets have endeavored to develop individual 
industrial regions to be as nearly self-sufficient as 
possible, using local natural resources and fuels. 
However, that has not always been possible, and 
consequently the development of individual regions 
has had to depend upon the extension of transporta- 
tion facilities. In recent years there has been some 
extensive railway building in Central Asia and in 
Western Siberia where a second and 











1913 W27.28 0 1940 1950 
Coal (millions of tons) 
Petroleum (millions of tons) 9.2 11.8 34.1 37.8 
Electric Energy (billions of kwh) 1.9 5.0 48.3 90.3 
Crude Steel (millions of tons) 4.2 4.3 20.1 27.3 
Pig Iron (millions of tons) ...... 42 23 16.5 19.4 
Cotton fabr. (billion meters) .148(a) 4.40 3.82 
Woolen fabr. (million meters) 167 
Leather shoes (million pairs) 205 


Copper (000 tons) 32(a) 115 (b) 


Per Capita Production, 1951 


(in kilograms) © 


(a)—in kilowatthours. 








Soviet Industrial Production & Targets 


United United Germany 

States Kingdom West France 
Coal 3,500 4,500 2, 480 1 1250 
Oil 2,050 1 29 7 
Electricity (a) 2,468 1,199 1,070 850 
Pig Iron 426 197 223 206 


Steel 635 317 281 232 


third trans-Siberian trunk line is 
being pieced together. The combina- 
tion of railway and highway trans- 
port apparently is being used to 
open up the vast Lena River valley 
and the parts of Siberia near to our 


1952 “19557 


47.0 60.0 

117.0 162.5 own Alaska. 

34.0 44.2 Pig Iron and Steel: The Soviets | 
25.0 35.0 have spared no money or labor in 
5.00 6.14 expanding the steel industry, which 

190 257 provides the raw material for the 

250 318 armament industries. Blast furnaces 


300 are now well spread around, more 
than half of the 1952 output of 35 
million tons now coming from the 
East, the Urals and the Kuzbas. The 
1955 target is 45 million tons, in 


Soviet Russia 


1951 _ Target 
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1,384 ~—«*1,730 

208 325 they produced in 1952. The bulk of | 
500 756 the new satellite production is to | 

109 159 come from Polish-Czech Silesia, the 

154 206 “Eastern Ruhr’. 

iat The present bottleneck to steel 

production is coking coal, not always 

available. Another problem is the 
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addition to which the East European | 
1955 satellites, including Eastern Germ- | 
any, and to produce about 15 million | 
tons—or about 5 million more than | 
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exhaustion of the best iron ore at Magni- 
togorsk (Ural) and Krivoy Rog (Ukraine), 
which permitted the rapid development in the 
past. This will not be the case in the future. 
What is left in these two principal ore bodies 
and in the more accessible deposits in the 
Crimea, the central Urals, trans-Caucasia, etc. 
are mostly low grade ores. The remaining high- 
grade deposits in Eastern Siberia are about as 
far from consuming centers as New York is 
from Alaska. 


Position of Coal and Petroleum 


Coal Industry: Problems facing the Soviet 
coal industry are much the same as in iron ore 
mining. The best coal in the Western mines 
has been taken out. In the Donbas (Donetz 
Basin in the Ukraine), coal is now taken from 
the mines as deep as those in Belgium. Despite 
intensive mechanization, the Donbas has not 
improved much above the prewar level. The 
reason? The coal seams are getting thinner. 
Most of the increase—and the Soviet coal pro- 
duction has been increasing at the annual rate 


of about 20 million tons—comes from the newer oo 


surface mines where complete mechanization 
is possible, as in the case of the Karaganda 
fields (Central Asia), the Pechora fields (Soviet 
Arctic), and the Kizel fields (Central Urals). 

The 1952 output was about 300 million tons, 
to which must be added some 140 million tons 
of coal and lignite produced in the satellite 
countries. The 1955 target of 372 million tons 
is about 160 million tons more than was the 
U.S. 1952 output. However, in Russia, coal 
— by far the most important source of 
uel. 


Petroleum: With most of the wartime damage 





The Greater Soviet Bloc 
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8.2 Million Sq. Miles 
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Population 
790 Million 


13.9 Million Sq. Miles 


1951 








repaired, petroleum output has been rising in 
the last few years at the rate of about 4 million tons 
a year, reaching 47 million tons in 1952. This was 
only about one-seventh of our 1952 output, but it 
must be remembered that most of the petroleum 
products are being funneled into military uses. Even 
at that, however, there is not much to spare, and 
there has been wholesale conversion of tanks and 
trucks to diesel engines. 

Again, the older petroleum bearing areas are 
falling behind, both in absolute numbers and per- 
centage-wise. The old Baku field has been to some 
extent regenerated through underwater drilling in 
the Caspian. Most of the new fields—developed with 
our lend-lease and captured German gear—are 
located between the lower Volga and the southern 
Urals. There is oil in Mongolia and above all in 
Sinkiang (Tarim Basin in Chinese Tugkestan—but 
it will take years before these—probably huge—de- 
posits become available both to Soviet and Chinese 
armies and industries. Great distances and mountain 
barriers are the main reason. ; 


Power Developments 


Electric Energy: The Soviets have singled out in 
recent year the electric energy development for top- 
speed expansion, probably because of growing needs 
of the aluminum industry and for atomic projects. 
One line stresses the development of huge regional 
grids, depending upon the use of local power re- 
sources and fuels, sueh as lignite (Moscow region), 
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water, coal, and peat (Leningrad), coal and petro- 
leum (Donbas), waterpower and coal (Kuzbas), 
etc. The other line stresses the development of huge 
hydro-electric resources, using our own TVA as a 
model. Such “complexes”, as the Russians call them, 
are being developed on the Volga-Kama river system, 
to feed electricity to atomic projects. This particular 
project calls for six huge dams, of which the Kuiby- 
shev and the Stalingrad dams, to be finished by 1955, 
will produce annually about 10 billion kwh each, as 
compared with the Niagara Falls output of about 
4 billion kwh a year. Another “TVA” project will 
rise on the upper Irtysh River to help the Kuzbas, 
and still another on the rivers of Soviet Armenia 
and Georgia. 

In addition, Soviet communities are being urged 
and helped to build their own hydro-electric plants, 
partly to help with flood control and irrigation 
(water conservation). At any rate, electric energy 
output has really been expanding by leaps and 
bounds, with the 1952 output estimated at 117 billion 
kwh. The 1960 goal—which in “Velikiystalin” words, 
should protect the Union “from all possible acci- 
dents”—is to be 250 billion kwh a year, which is 
about two-thirds of our present production of electric 
energy, but which would be more, even on the per 
capita basis, than is being produced in Western 
Europe. But before 250 billion kwh are produced, 
the Soviets will probably have to harness some of 
the huge Siberian rivers, among which the Kamen- 
aya, which flows (Please turn to page 550) 
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Special Study of the... 


ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRY 


By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


een has come of age. Potentialities 
as a competitor among non-ferrous metals 
are only now being realized. Instead of a 
substitute to be utilized 
when older metals became 
scarce, aluminum has 
carved a niche for itself 
and has become so essen- 
tial that it is recognized 
as the fastest growing 
metal in the country. Its 
two distinct advantages 
have become increasingly \ 
important in recent years 
—light weight and low 
price. 

An idea of aluminum’s 
growing importance may 
best be gained from a few 
comparisons. The metal 
currently accounts for 
about half of domestic 
consumption of non-ferrous materials and 
about 3 per cent of the steel market. Industry 
executives are so confident of the metal’s superior 
qualities that they can foresee aluminum accounting 
for 5 per cent of the steel market in the not too 
distant future—even allowing for steady gains in 
steel production. Its importance in industry also is 
strikingly illustrated by statistics indicating that 
about one-fourth of output is channeled into foundry 
and metalworking activities, whereas just prior to 
the war this outlet absorbed only about 4 per cent 
of output, or less than the food and beverage 
markets. The strong demand for weight economies 
accounts for this change. 


Competitive Advantage 
Authorities agree that no metal is immune to 
competition; in other words, a substitute can be 
found for any metal if price is no barrier. Aluminum 
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had difficulty in displacing copper while the latter 
was available at one-third to one-half the price of 
aluminum, but now that aluminum not only is lighter 
but also cheaper, competition has accelerated. Neces- 
sity compelled manufacturers to find substitutes for 
copper when the latter became essential to the war 
effort, especially after the outbreak of Korean hostili- 
tis. Now aluminum is destined to replace brass in 
bases of electric light bulbs and copper to a con- 
siderable extent in power transmission lines as well 
as in telephone communication lines and in micro 
wave relay equipment. 

Demand for aluminum has been spurred also by 
reason of the industry’s expansion to a point where 
it no longer is produced by a single company. With 
three strong, growing producers now actively en- 
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gaged in providing materials 


not believed to have been weak- 








and with a fourth factor prepar- A luminum ened by the recent approval of a 
ing to enter the domestic field, ; nominal price increase on alum- 
the industry has reached a stat- — inum ingots and fabricated pro- 
ure where consumers need not [f° ducts. The advance of half a cent 
fear to adopt the metal in their a pound approved by Washington 
operations, for they are not com- Sept] lifts the basic price to 2014 cents, 
pelled to depend on a single | Sept. | or barely above the level prevail- 
source. Consumers who could | ing in 1939. A boost of 4 per cent 
not assume the risk of placing J , on sheet, strip and other mill pro- 
dependence on one producer now P 4 ducts should improve margins of 


can proceed confidently toward 
use of aluminum in castings, etc., 
where weight-saving is import- 
ant. 

Before studying in detail some 
of these producing units, as well 20+ 
as the world’s largest factor 
located in Canada, it may be 
well to review briefly a few 
figures illustrating the industry’s 
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Source: Dept. of Interior 
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major producers and permit reas- 
onable profits. This development 
tends to bolster earnings pros- 
pects for major producers. 
Aluminum and the Aluminum 
Company of America no longer 
are synonomous. The erstwhile 
Canadian. affiliate, Aluminium 
Ltd., has grown so rapidly that 
the two companies now are about 








rapid growth in the last decade 
or two, especially in connection with the upsurge in 
military aircraft output. Economies in weight pro- 
vided by aluminum have become increasingly im- 
portant in aviation in the interest of speed. Domestic 
productive capacity is scheduled to reach 1.5 million 
tons by late 1953 and, if present plans materialize, 
another expansion will be undertaken next year to 
raise capacity to 1,750,000 tons. This would represent 
an enlargement of more than 125 per cent since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. New plants are 
under construction at present to decentralize facili- 
ties, which have been concentrated largely in the 
Northwest. 

Production of primary aluminum approximated 
940,000 tons in this country in 1952, it is estimated, 
surpassing the previous peak of about 920,000 tons 
in 1948, and may reach another record high this 
year at 1.2 million to 1.3 million tons. Consumption, 
which includes substantial amounts of scrap metal, 
may have reached 1,450,000 tons last year and ap- 
pears destined to expand 10 to 15 per cent this year. 

Demand for aluminum may be spurred by a furth- 
er advance in copper prices shortly if price ceilings 
should be removed. Authorities feel that economic 
conditions warrant a rise in domestic copper quota- 
tions to a level more nearly approaching that pre- 
vailing in world markets. The domestic price has 
been pegged at 2414 cents a pound, whereas foreign 
metal has commanded about 35 cents for some time. 
A boost to perhaps 30 cents a pound would improve 
the competitive position of aluminum, which still is 
quoted barely above that of 1939. Prices on some 
aluminum items may be raised if controls are re- 
laxed. The industry’s strong competitive position is 

















of equal size in ingot capacity and 
together account for a major share of the world’s 
output of aluminum. Reynolds Metals Company is 
the second largest domestic concern, while Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation has grown rap- 
idly since the war and Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has begun construction of aluminum facil- 
ities in Montana. Brief descriptions of the four 
major factors will be presented below and supporting 
statistical data may be found in the accompanying 
tabulations. 

Strong moral support for the aluminum industry 
was provided by the recent report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production which offered a clean 
bill of health. The observations in this official docu- 
ment are regarded as significant for business gen- 
erally as well as for this infant industry in that the 
comments stress the favorable aspects from a busi- 
nessman’s standpoint. The report points out that 
there are three well established factors in production 
of aluminum and that there probably will be an 
additional three in another year or two. This devel- 
opment contrasts with the fact that in 1940 there 
was only a single producer. 

The committee expressed satisfaction over the 
industry’s development—especially the fact that an 
increasing quantity of supplies has been made avail- 
able for small fabricators. Shortages have been less 
evident than in most other metals, it has been indi- 
cated. No sign of monopolistic practices was ob- 
served, and this situation is regarded as of especial 
significance for Aluminum Company of America, 
which has been called upon numerous occasions to 
face charges of monopoly. No barrier to the entrance 
into the industry of non-integrated producers was 



























































A names ns ete 
Statistical Data on Aluminum Companies 
—— 1st ee ep 
Net Net Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Sales Income Per Profit Sales Income Per Profit Recent 1952 Div. Price Range 
—— (Millions) Share Margin —(NMillions}——— Share Margin Price Div. Yield 1951-52* 
Aluminium Ltd. $233.5 $15.8 $1.94 6.8% $283.9 $28.7 $3.52 10.1% 54 $2.00 3.7% 6234-42 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 413.6 30.1 5.77 4a 534.5 39.3 7.53 7.3 93 3.00 3.2 9912-664 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 78.01 2.61 611 3.41 141.82 11.42 3.102 8.12 27 1.30° 48 3834-234 
Reynolds Metals Co. ...... 171.0 9.3 5.50 5.4 215.7 15.8 9.63 7.3 55 1.00 1.8 672-3434 
*—To January 15, 1953. *—Year ended May 31, 1952. 
1_6 months ended November 30, 1952. 3—Plus stock. 
Se eeetlanienss ESL ETSI TEI TASS TASTES HO LL TR. 
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discerned—except that the relatively low price pro- 
vides slight inducement for outsiders. 

The report contained nothing to suggest a solution 
of the controversy over whether the United States 
should build up a stockpile of aluminum through 
purchases of Canadian supplies. Domestic producers 
are opposed to entering contracts for purchases of 
output from Aluminium, of course, even though ad- 
vantageous arrangements probably could be made 
for imports from the Dominion. The possibility of 
competition from the large Canadian concern seems 
likely to remain an important restraining influence 
on overexpansion in the United States. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The largest domestic aluminum producer, Alcoa 
is the pioneer of the industry and a wholly inte- 
grated producer. The company owns bauxite reserves 
in this country as well as in South America and has 
its own power resources at most installations. A 
large new plant is under construction in Texas de- 
signed to be the lowest cost producer in the industry 
—using lignite which is expected to provide valuable 
byproducts of tar and tar acid. 

Ingot capacity which stood at 449,000 tons includ- 
ing 79,000 tons of high-cost standby facilities at the 
time of the Korean outbreak is being enlarged and 
is scheduled to reach about 575,000 tons at the end 
of this year, when the Rockdale, Tex., plant is ex- 
pected to be in full production. The company then is 
expected to account for about 40 percent of domestic 
capacity. This ratio is about the same as prevailed 
in mid-1950 when the expansion was undertaken to 
meet projected military requirements. 

The expansion is expected to involve expenditures 
of $350 million, of which almost $300 million will be 
covered by certificates of necessity. Approximately 
$240 million of this latter amount is expected to be 
written off in accelerated depreciation following 
completion of the plants, which means over the next 
five years. Normal depreciation charges are expected 
to provide $25 million or more annually and re- 
tained earnings are expected to be available to pay 
for the program. Management’s forecasts indicate 
that the cash flow by 1958 should approximate al- 
most $300 million annually—which would provide 
substantial funds for debt retirement. Bank loans 
maturing annually through 1956 total $100 million 
and a $125 million debenture issue matures in 1964. 
If projections of cash intake prove accurate, man- 
agement believes that the debentures can be paid off 
in the next five years. 

Earnings are destined to be penalized by substan- 
tial depreciation charges. Such sacrifices probably 
will diminish as new facilities come into operation 
and produce operating economies that are expected 
to bring about a lowering of costs. Eventually amor- 
tization charges on new facilities are due to reach 
the vanishing point and permit a consequent upturn 
in net profits. Full benefits of the vast expansion 
recently undertaken may not be realized until 1959. 

Alcoa has been strengthening its competitive posi- 
tion, however, by enlarging fabricating facilities to 
utilize a larger proportion of raw materials and 
stands to benefit from enlargement of the aircraft 
program requiring larger quantities of sheet alumi- 
num which yields wider profit margins than raw 
materials. 

Despite a slight improvement in gross shipments, 
net profit declined moderately in 1952, judged by the 
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interim statement for the first nine months, showing 
net income equal to $5.77 a share, compared with 
$5.91 in the corresponding period of 1951. For the 
full year, earnings may have reached about $7.15 to 
$7.25 a share, compared with $7.53 for 1951 and 
$9.07 for the previous year. Moderate improvement 
is anticipated this year in spite of heavy amortiza- 
tion charges, for production is expected to continue 
to expand and some further price increases are con- 
templated if government restrictions are relaxed. 

Maintenance of the conservative $3 annual divi- 
dend is anticipated. Liberalization of distributions 
can be envisioned as the expenditures on new facili- 
ties decrease and the need for appropriations of 
funds for debt retirement can be reduced. Prospects 
are regarded as promising for a more generous rate 
after approval in April of the proposed two-for-one 
stock split. While the new shares may be placed on a 
$1.50 annual rate at the start, there would seem to 
be reason for anticipating a larger distribution this 
year than in 1952. The stock is a good long-term 
investment but is now selling in the upper reaches. 
Purchase can be deferred until a more attractive 
price is available. 


ALUMINIUM LTD. 


Abundant power facilities in Canada have contrib- 
uted primarily to the rapid growth of Aluminium, 
Ltd., to world leadership in production of aluminum. 
Electric power is the chief ingredient in making 
aluminum from bauxite ore; hence, plentiful cheap 
hydro-electric current is a great advantage in lower- 
ing production costs. This concern received its first 
important stimulant from the second World War, 
when demand for aluminum soared. Ingot capacity 
was enlarged about 1943 to 400,000 tons not includ- 
ing an additional 162,000 of high-cost facilities for 
standby purposes. Output has been expanded to 
more than 500,000 tons and it is expected that facili- 
ties will be boosted about 20 percent by the end of 
next year. 

Fabricating plants are operated not only in the 
Dominion, but in Great Britain and in other sterling 
areas. Ore reserves are deemed both abundant and 
of the highest quality. Company owned hydro- 
electric projects are of the most modern type and 
provide unusually low electric power costs. It is esti- 
mated that manufacturing operations in Canada are 
some 20 percent cheaper than in the United States. 
Approximately 80 percent of the company’s assets 
are in Canada, it is estimated. Expansion is expected 
to cost about $300 million and to provide for eventual 
enlargement of output to more than 900,000 tons 
annually. Construction of facilities in Britsh Co- 
lumbia is contemplated and plans are well advanced 
for introducing mining economies at the Jamaica, 
B.W.I., bauxite properties. 

Expansion has been encouraged by the British 
Government to assure a source of strategic material 
in event of a spread of hostilities. Provisions for 
accelerated amortization on new facilities tend to 
bolster finances, but hold down earnings. Net profit 
may have approximated $2.75 a share for 1952, com- 
pared with $3.51 a share for 1951, adjusted for the 
two-for-one split effected last September. Even 
though moderate improvement in shipments is an- 
ticipated this year, heavy depreciation charges are 
expected to retard earnings recovery. 

Sales registered a gain of about 13 percent for the 
first nine months of 1952 (Please turn to page 551) 
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Forty 
Depressed 
Stocks 


—Which have best 
chances for recovery 


— Which have poorest 





By J. S. WILLIAMS 


= the fact that we have had a rising 
market for several years with a number of issues 
establishing record highs, there are close to 200 
stocks now selling far below their 1946 prices. 

It is not difficult, once in possession of the facts, to 
understand why stocks in this group moved contrary 
to the general trend. The reasons are basic. Illus- 
trative of this is the situation affecting the motion 
picture industry. The advent of television cut motion 
picture theatre attendance to such an extent that 
hundreds of theatre operators were forced to close 
their doors. The situation may worsen as additional 
telecasting studios go into operation and penetrate 
virgin TV territory. The big question is: will TV 
continue to hold people in their living room chairs? 
Possibly, TV programs will lose their novelty and 
the public once again will form queues at box office 
tea Meanwhile, the movie stocks are in the 
cellar. 

Liquor stocks also moved contrary to the uptrend 
as profit margins were squeezed between lower 
sales and higher selling and distributing costs. 
Price controls were not a factor. On the contrary, 
some distillers, in an effort to stimulate business 
brought out new brands at low prices and practically 
the entire industry is asking for a reduction in the 
current rate of excise tax so that the retail price tag 
on whiskey can be altered in favor of the consumer. 

Carpet manufacturers likewise suffered from a 
series of adverse developments. A 1951 drop in wool 
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prices, and a rash of price reductions by 
carpet makers, was followed by carpet 
dealers adopting a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy. Then a prolonged 1952 mid-summer 
strike of carpet mill workers added to the 
industry’s woes. Signs are multiplying, 
however, that the situation is undergoing 
a change for the better. As long ago as last 
September, the industry felt encouraged 
enough to boost prices by about 5%. Com- 
petition stays keen and full recovery may 
be slow, but there appears to be a sound 
basis for optimism that 1953 earnings of 
the leading carpet mills will show gains 
over 1952 results. 

The foregoing touch briefly upon what 
has happened in the three industries men- 
tioned. Obviously, they are general ex- 
planations that do not apply with equal 
force to every issue in each category. The 
same would hold true in connection with 
an explanation of conditions, whether they 
be of a favorable or an adverse nature, in 
any industry. In the final analysis, prices 
of equities, governed to some extent by 
general conditions of a temporary char- 
acter, are determind by the earnings of the 
company, its finances, the immediate and 
long-term view of its business and its 
growth potentials. 

All this may be elementary, but worth 
reiterating. But to the investor who in 
1946 bought into an issue at, say, 60, that 
currently sells around 25, there still re- 
mains the problem of what to do. Only by 
careful analysis can a reasonably right 
answer to the problem be found. That 
answer may be to hold the stock in antici- 
pation of a near-term recovery, or for yet 
a longer time in the belief that underlying 
the company’s business is a solid basis for 
growth. Inability to arrive at either one of these con- 
clusions leaves no alternative but to sell without 
further ado. That, for many stock holders, is not an 
easy thing to do. Theer is either the refusal or failure 
to face facts and hope, springing eternal, looks for 
some development that will right what has turned 
out to be erroneous judgment. 

What then is to be done by those holding one or 
more such issues. Space does not permit commenting 
on approximately 200 individual stocks. But in an 
effort to serve readers burdened with the problem 
we have selected from the list 40 issues that are, 
perhaps, more widely held than many of the others. 
These selections are set forth in the accompanying 
tabulation, along with our comments on each, as 
well as our ratings signifying the course of action 
holders of any issue in the list should pursue. 

It will be noted that rating “A” is equivalent to 
a recommendation to buy. Issues carrying an “A” 
rating are those appearing to be favorably situated 
to improve earnings over the near-term or whose 
possibilities for growth are such as to give them 
especial appeal. 

Recommendations to “hold” are divided into 
ratings “Bl” and “B2”. The former is applied to 
issues that could do better marketwise on the de- 
velopment of some favorable news, but which, on 
analysis, lack those qualities justifying a sustained 
recovery in market valuation. 

The “B2” rating is (Please turn to page 551) 
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40 Stocks Far Below 1946 Highs 





Recent 
Price 


1946 
High 


Percent 
Decline 


Net Per Share 


Est. 
1952 


1951 


Div. Div. 
1952 Yield 


Rating 


COMMENTS 





American Bank Note 


_ 19 


45 


58 


$ .90 


$1.20 


$1.00 5.2% 


Improved outlook for d operations 
marred by unfavorable foreign conditions. 
Net for 1953 may show some gain over 
late year. Dividend uncertain. 








American Car & Foundry 


36 


72 


50 


7.854 


98 


1.502 4.1 


Diversification a favorable factor but cur- 
rent earnings largely dependent on de- 
fense work and unstable regular business. 
Long-term outlook obscure. 





American Mach. & Foundry 


21 


40 


47 


2.15 


2.28 


.802 3.9 


B2 


New products and aggressive overall sales 
policies create growth potentials. Dividend 
amply covered by current earnings. 





American Woolen 


26 


71 


63 


(d) 4.66! 


v.22 


Signs of upturn in wool consumption pro- 
vide prospects for some 1953 profits. Divi- 
dend remote. 





Best & Co. 


27 


52 


48 


2.85 


2.70 


2.00 7.4 


B2 


Favorable earnings — strong finances 
and improved di k should 
provide base for crt sh market im- 
provement. 








Bigelow-Sanford 


15 


28 


46 


(d) 2.741 


(d) 2.49 


25 1.6 


Current price appears to fully reflect dis- 
appointing 1952 results. Improved inven- 
tory and brighter 1953 trade prospects 
encourages expectation of upturn. 





Bohn Aluminum 


20 


49 


41 


1.75 


2.71 


1.252 6.2 


Good prospects for 1953 earnings gain 
over 1952. Business continues cyclical and 
subject to competitive shifts in automotive 
e 





Bond Stores 


14 


48 


71 


1.65 


2.00 


High operating costs in a highly compet- 
itive field tend to hold profits within nar- 
row margins. Near-term outlook unim- 


pressive. 





Capital Airlines 


50 


74 


1.171 


2.26 


Five Constellations, financed by $5 million 

ank loan, to be delivered in mid-1953, 
may help earnings over keenly competitive 
routes. Outlook uncertain. 





Celotex 


33 


45 


1.40 


3.69 


Earnings affected by costly 1952 strike 
should improve in current year with hous- 
ing starts continuing at high level. Should 
maintain dividend. 





Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & P. 


38 


3.00 


1.75 


1.00 49 


B2 


Improved traffic outlook indicates further 
gains this year over 1952 estimated net of 
$2.50 a share. Has good long-range pos- 
sibilities. Could boost dividend. 





Cluett, Peabody 


29 


61 


52 


3.50 


4.37 


2.00 6.9 


B2 


Although ‘Sanforized” royalties are wan- 
ing, increased sales and wider profit mar- 
gins indicate higher 1953 net. Dividend 
should hold at present rate. 





Consol. Vultee 


34 


41 


4.00 


3.27 


BI 


War work, scheduled to run beyond 1954, 
main source of earnings. Possible shifts in 
defense planning may alter outlook. Im- 
mediate outlook favorable. 





Crown Cork & Seal .. 


31 


51 


25 


2.54 


.50 3.3 


With 1952 labor troubles settled, recent 
OPS grants of price relief on principal pro- 
ducts increase prospects for earnings re- 
covery during current year. 





Endicott Johnson 


28 


4s 


2.285 


2.52 


1.60 5.7 


B2 


On basis of stable inventory situation, 
1953 net should show further gains for 
this established and strongly financed shoe 
manufacturer. 





Fairbanks Morse 


. 24 


45 


3.75 


4.09 


1.40 5.9 


Business, subject to cyclical swings, ex- 
pected to hold for some time at current 
yes level. 1952 showing marred by steel 
strike. 





Firth Carpet 


29 


58 


151 


50 


55 46 


Further recovery anticipated this year. 
Moderate gain in net likely with ample 
coverage for 15 cents quarterly dividend. 





Gimbel Bros. 


. 15 


55 


72 


1.50 


1.59 


1.00 6.6 


Higher sales volume and widening profit 
margins possible in current year, produc- 
ing moderate gain over 1952 earnings. 





Goodall-Sanford 


62 


3.024 


3.90 


1.50 8.3 


B2 


Prospects of larger civilian sales, along 
with plant improvements and _ product 
diversification promise improved earnings 
for 1953. 





Hazel-Atlas Glass 


20 


36 


43 


1.55 


1.20 6.0 


Competition from within the industry and 
from makers of other type containers re- 
stricts earnings. Strong finances could sup- 
port current dividend rate. 





Heyden Chemical 


oe | A 


45 


62 


50 


1.92 


87% #2 5.1 


B2 


= yr 





Long-range k for products 
encouraging. New joint Heyden-Monsanto 
methanol plant scheduled for 1955 oper- 
ation adds to long-term possibilities. 





Hudson Motor Car 


56 


34 


53 


3.50 


(d) .59 


752 47 


BI 


Addition of new lower-priced car to line 
titive position. Sustained 

demand and easing of material situation 

should favorably affect 1953 earnings. 








(d)—Deficit. 
1_1st 9 months 1952. 
2—Plus stock. 
3—5% in stock. 


4— Actual net in fiscal year. 

5—6 months ended May 31, 1952. 

6—40 weeks ended June 30, 1952. 

7—After $2.7 million capital profit: fiscal years ended July 31. 
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Ratings: 
A—Buy. 


B1—Hold for disposition on moderate recovery. 
B2—Hold for longer-term recovery. 
C—Sell with view to replacing with sounder issues* 
*—Refer to sound stocks listed in security articles in each issue of 


the Magazine. 
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40 Stocks Far Below 1946 Highs (Continued ) 





Recent 1946 
Price High 


Net Per Share 
Percent Est. Div. Div. 
Decline 1952 1951 1952 Yield 


Rating 


COMMENTS 





Lerner Stores 21 44 


52 2.10 2.18 1.50 7.1 B2 


Increased competition and higher costs 
have pared profits. Extension of ‘‘super- 
market’ units may increase earnings over 
the long-term. 





Lockheed Aircraft 22 45 


51 2.75 2.32 1.20 5.4 B2 


Large backlog of military business into 
1954 and established position as pro- 
ducer of commercial planes point to 
higher earnings in the months ahead. 





Loew’s Inc. 12 41 


70 876 1.52 9712 8.1 Bl 


Outlook for the motion picture industry 
continues uncertain. Production of TV films 
may provide a partial way out for film 
makers. 





Mack Trucks 13 38 


65 1.25 1.57 1.00 7.7 BI 


Has good prospects of improving profits 
from both military and civilian business 
this year. Recently omitted dividend. 





Macy (R. H.) Co. , 25 65 


61 2.58% 2.51 2.00 8.0 B2 





Montgomery Ward ............ 63 104 


Improved sales volume and paring of 
operating expenses should produce good 
earnings recovery over near-term. 





40 7.00 8.14 3.00 4.7 A 


This second largest mail order business is 
in favorable position to improve earnings. 
Has strong finances and good growth 
posibilities. 





New York Air Brake cd. ae 35 


43 2.50 3.02 1.60 8.0 BI 


Declining air brake business partially offset 
by defense work that should hold at fairly 
high level this year. Should maintain cur- 
rent dividend rate over near-term. 





Northwest Airlines : ss A 56 


75 1.00 1.64 c 


Relatively light passenger traffic forces de- 
pendence on mail pay for good part of 
earnings. Facing increasing competition in 
traffic to the Orient. Dividend remote. 





Pan Amer. World Airways 10 27 


63 1.05 1.07 50 5.0 B2 


Mediocre earnings in recent years could 
improve substantially with 1954 delivery 
of 48 DC-6s and 3 Comet jets in 1956. Good 
long-range possibilities. 





Pepsi-Cola ; W 40 


72 70 46 35 3.2 B2 


Aggressive development of markets by new 
management reflected in rising sales and 
earnings. Improved long-term growth po- 
tentials. 





Publicker Industries 15 50 


70 85 87 3 B2 


Lower molasses prices should widen profit 
margins on industrial alcohol. Improved 
chemicals outlook and possibility of cut in 
distilled spirits excise tax are factors of 
importance. 





Schenley Industries ; 27 80 


66 2.764 5.10 2.00 7.4 B2 


Immediate prospects rests on distillers’ 
ability to further reduce whiskey inven- 
tories through retail sales. Company’s 
long-range ouglook enhanced by drug di- 
vision. 





Standard Brands Paes 55 


51 2.70 2.74 1.70 6.3 B2 





Trans World Airlines es ae 71 


Warner Bros. Pictures .. . 3 24 





This firmly entrenched packaged food pro- 
ducer likely to benefit from anticipated 
elimination of price controls. Finances 
strong and dividend amply covered. 





73 2.65 3.18 B2 


Increasing passenger and cargo traffic, to- 
gether with opening of new routes war- 
rants optimistic view of long-range growth 
possibilities. 








Western Auto Supply ... “> Oe 90 


TV's adverse effect on the industry may in- 
crease as new telecasting stations go into 
operation. Outlook vague and future divi- 
dend action uncertain. 





40 6.50 7.43 





Wyandotte Worsted ......... 10 25 


Competitive pricing and higher costs re- 
stricting earnings despite sales gains. Under 
more favorable conditions should show 
appreciable rise in earnings. 





60 1.25 1.75 60 6.0 BI 


dad 





Increased wool c ption on exp 
output of civilian lines through early 1953 
months at least, promises better earnings 
for woolen mills. 





Yale & Towne : 36 62 





(d)—Deficit. 
1_1st 9 months 1952. 
*—Plus stock. 
3—5% in stock. 
4_Actual net in fiscal year. 
5—6 months ended May 31, 1952. 
5—40 weeks ended June 30, 1952. 


42 4.00 4.61 2.50 6.9 A 


Well established with widely diversified 
products. Relatively good 1953 outlook en- 
hanced by high sales leverage on small 
capitalization. 





Ratings: 
A—Buy. 


B1 —Hold for disposition on moderate recovery. 
B2—Hold for longer-term recovery. 
C—Sell with view to replacing with sounder issues*. 
*—Refer to sound stocks listed in security articles in each issue of 


the Magazine. 


7—After $2.7 million capital profit: fiscal years ended July 31. 
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Texas Gulf vs. 


Freeport Sulphur 


By HENRY L. BLACKBURN 


Phas years of world-wide sulphur shortage that 
necessitated allocations of shipments abroad and 
restrictions on domestic industrial use, appears 
ended. 

Currently, it is estimated that the 1953 domestic 
supply will amount to 7 million long tons. This would 
be a half million long tons in excess of 1952. Con- 
sumption in 1953, including exports, is calculated at 
6.6 million long tons, also a half million tons above 
last year, allowing for producer stockpiles and con- 
sumer inventories. 

It is possible that estimates of consumption may 
prove low. For a good part of 1952, domestic indus- 
trial users were held to from 85% to 90% of the 
amounts consumed in 1951. Fertilizer, chemical, 
petroleum refining, steel, paint, paper goods, syn- 
thetic textiles and other sulphur consuming indus- 
tries may require greater tonnages this year than 
they were able to get in 1952. At the moment how- 
ever, there is enough sulphur to go around, supply 
and demand being in balance. 

The greater proportion, by far, of 1953 sulphur 
production will come from the salt dome deposits of 
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Louisiana and Texas, the 
principal operators of which 
are Texas Gulf Sulphur Co, 
and Freeport Sulphur Co, 
Of the two, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur, from the stand- 
point of sulphur deposit 
holdings and tonnage out- 
put, is in the foremost posi- 
tion. Its Boling Dome prop- 
erty is one of the largest 
and richest known deposits 
of natural sulphur in the 
world. Other important 
properties are its Moss 
Bluff mine at which it ex- 
panded operations during 
1952, and the new Spindle- 
top Dome mine which went 
into production toward the 
end of May, last year. Pro- 
duction of brimstone from 
these deposits is being sup- 
plemented by operations at 
the Worland plant recover- 
ing sulphur from sour gas. 

Freeport Sulphur’s prin- 
cipal Texas property is the 
Hoskins Mound from which 
the company, the oldest sul- 
phur producing unit in the 
United States has been ex- 
tracting the yellow mineral 
over a period of many years. 
Admittedly, this deposit is 
close to being played out. 
Figures as to 1952 produc- 
tion are not available, but 
the company reported that 
the 1951 Hoskins output 
had declined to 284,000 tons. 
The 1952 output was un- 
doubtedly less. The Hoskins 
is the oldest mine now in 
operation on the Gulf Coast 
and it is expected that pro- 
duction will continue to de- 
cline and costs to rise as the deposit approaches 
exhaustion. 


New Reserves Acquired 


Freeport long ago took action to offset this develop- 
ment by the acquisition of new reserves of sulphur 
in salt dome deposits and in other forms. Chief 
among these is the company’s Grande Ecaille mine 
in Louisiana. The 1951 production at Grande Ecaille 
was at a record 1,272,000 tons. It is said to have 
extensive reserves to permit production at the 1951 
rate for a long time to come. Operations at another 


new property, Bay Ste. Elaine, were gotten under- | 


way late in 1952. This is the deposit where a large 


part of the surface area is under water with the rest 
consisting of coastal marsh. Production from this | 


area is not likely to be large and with sulphur prices 
under Government control, it is uncertain whether 
operations there will prove profitable. 

The company’s other development, now under 
way, is considered to be the largest in the sulphur 
industry in more than 
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Investment 


Opportunities 


Special Situations 





By OUR STAFF 


Aiithough the term “bull market” has been 
used to describe the action of the market in the past 
several years, actually it has been a market of stocks 
in which selectivity has played a great part. 

Investment interest consequently has been concen- 
trated on the better-grade issues with the result that 
most of these have enjoyed substantial appreciation 
in the past few years. Obviously, this has narrowed 
the field considerably. However, as conditions in 
individual industries and companies are constantly 
changing, new opportunities are generated for the 
discerning investor. 

In search of these opportunities, our staff has 
made a special analysis of the position of a number 
of stocks which, while representing growing com- 
panies, have not yet apparently fully reflected their 
potentialities in the market. As such, they seem suit- 
able for a portion of funds which the investor 
intends to apply to stocks for the purpose of longer- 
term capital gains. They are given herewith: 











Armco Steel Corp. 





Total amount earned per share, 1946-1952 $50.25! 
Total amount of dividends paid-out 1946-1952 $17.10 
Recent Price : 41 
Dividend rate $ 3.00 
Yield Here 7.3% 
1951-1953 Price-Range 5112-35122 








1_Includes estimated 1952 earnings. 2—To January 19, 1953. 
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Since the end of World 
War II, Armco has spent 
close to $165 million for 
plant improvement and 
expansion. Some time 
during next month, addi- 
tional facilities which 
practically mark the 
completion of the pro- 
gram will go into opera- 
tion. Included is a new 
$39 million blast furnace 
at the Middletown, Ohio, 
Works, capable of pro- 
ducing 1,300 tons of pig 
iron daily and enabling 
the company to bring 
ingot capacity to close to 
5 million tons annually. 
This will represent a ton- 
nage increase of about 
25% over the last three 
years. 

What Armco has ac- 
complished through its 
expansion to-date has 
been to further strength- 
en its position in the in- 
dustry and make impres- 
sive gains in production, 
sales and earnings. As 
one of the major inte- 
grated operators in the 
steel industry it has 
achieved a record of 
growth that in the six 
years from 1946 to 1951 
has carried net sales 
from $231.9 million to 
$534.8 million, a gain of 
130.6%. During the same time, net income soared 
from $18.5 million in the earlier year to $47 million 
in 1950, but falling to $35 million in 1951 after 
federal income taxes of $69 million, including $15 
million EPT, the latter figure comparing with $7.9 
million paid in the previous year. Obviously, Armco 
stands to benefit substantially should Congress allow 
the excess profits tax law to lapse after June 30. 

The difference between 1951’s actual per common 
share earnings of $6.69 and the EPT equaled $2.88 
a share. Adding that to earnings would have brought 
per share net up to $9.57. Neither figure will be 
approached as a result of 1952 operations. Although 
two important Armco plants were unaffected by the 
strike of steel workers during the year, work stop- 
pages at its other plants were encountered. This 
situation, along with an approximately 5% sales 
drop in the first half-year pared earnings for the 
first nine months to $4.28 a share, compared with 
$5.10 for the same period of 1951. Net for the full 
year of 1952 will probably come close to $6.00 a 
share, a creditable showing considering, and a good 
index to potential earning power under normal con- 
ditions in the industry and a sustained demand for 
a products which emphasize the higher-priced 
steels. 

The company’s finances are strong. As of Sept. 30, 
last, it had on hand $24.4 million in cash and $15.3 
million in U. S. Government and other marketable 
securities. Its net working capital amounted to 
$120.5 million. With the exception of the years 


in 
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1932-34 and 1938-39, it has paid dividends in each 
year since 1917. The current rate is 75 cents a 
share quarterly. 

Armco common, yielding 7.2% at its recent price 
of 4114, is currently selling about 6 points above its 
1952 low, an advance which apparently has not 
given full recognition to the company’s long-range 
growth possibilities. 





Carrier Corporation 

















Total amount earned per share 1946-1952 oo... $21.86 
Total amount of dividends paid-out 1948-1952 .................... $ 4.651 
NNN NIN oo nas os us dslas oy eaosvcnvonnacuceebiieescremeceo eat codex sosiscete 36 
Dividend rate.................. $ 1.40 
RE eee rps pore Es cameos. suibees 3.9% 
Pee en Ne ND oon cisco rcniceivnsancnicnpataceeccis sonenenscconoecesien 37 Ya-1658 
1_Minor adjustments omitted; initial dividend in 1948. 
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This company has pioneered and grown with the 
air conditioning industry for over 50 years. Progress 
has been slow but steady and has built the entity up 
to undisputed leadership in the field. 

Now that there is full realization of the tremen- 
dous possibilities of the business, Carrier is in a posi- 
tion to reap a substantial share of the next phase — the 
popular, dynamic acceptance of indoor air control. 
It is almost certain that in a few years air-condi- 
tioning will become a part of the accepted way of 
living, and the magnitude of sales potential lies in 
all the tens of millions of structures unequipped over 
the nation and abroad. 

With this large market ahead, Carrier can assur- 
edly prepare for years of greater prosperity. At 
present, the company’s sales of equipment are be- 
lieved to be larger than any other company in the 
field, despite keen competition. Through the years, 
Carrier has lead in invention, engineering develop- 
ment and sales promotion. A large sales force 
operates out of several large key cities and this 
highly trained organization has increased the com- 
pany’s sales five-fold since 1941. In results, it has 
built up a record number of many large and impor- 
tant installations. The main plant facilities have 
been acquired or built since 1946 and are modern and 
up-to-date technically. Above all, Carrier has a su- 
perior top management that has kept the company 
well abreast of the latest developments in the 
industry. 

Operations have steadily trended upward, accel- 
erating in recent years. Sales were reported at 
$46.2 million in 1949, $62.3 million for 1950, $80.9 
million in 1951 and for fiscal 1952 ending October 
31st, last, $107.7 million. Earnings, too, have kept 
similar pace, showing $3.88 and $4.89 a share in 
1951 and 1952 respectively. Some estimates have 
allowed that without excess profits tax, 1952 earn- 
ings would have exceeded $6.50 a share on an annual 
basis. This year if E.P.T. expires, a second half- 
year portion of additional net may accrue to the 
common stock. Financially, the company is in fairly 
strong position, with over $5.5 million cash items 
and about a 2 to 1 current position. 

While 1953 sales are expected to increase from 
20% to 25%, near-term profits are not apt to rise 
proportionally, due to higher production costs, inten- 
sified competition and lower margins on defense 
work. Trade reports for the industry estimate that 
by 1957, volume production may rise as high as 
400% over the present figure. Carrier, with its en- 
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“know-how” 
should be able to continue to acquire its propor- 
tionate share of this enlarged demand. 


trenched position, reputation and 
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————————————————————————————————————— 
Columbia Broadcasting System “‘A”’ 
Total amount earned per share, 1946-1952 .........0.......0 $20.06! 
Total amount of dividends paid-out 1946-1952 ............ $12.60 
MINN EERE eos e sons efor nescnes snes ac svteeteveennyncest oe Sree 39 
SURES EU RINIR Sos stca0 aes ca ie cpa ide sxaddixtane veusioeees $ 1.60 
MND deta ces onus Snes ascnwneons csc aneecUeivecenvetsvaaaus sas tise eo Rr Re 4.1% 
ROS NMED O PEMCOCRMINDO 5 ..-5-565505:55-250n-se0sesexesosbasecyneinesoenrveeten 40%4-21% 
1_Includes estimated 1952 earngins. 
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Television continues to be the most rapidly grow- 7 


ing advertising medium. The best opinion is that the 
industry is still in its infancy. The national total of 
set-owners now exceeds 19 million and the prediction 
is that within a few years, the number of television 
receiving sets across the country may exceed 40 
million 

Columbia has moved far along the road toward 
greater perfection in both programing and telecast- 
ing including color TV. Its CBS Television City in 
Hollywood, opened during 1952, is rated as the most 
modern and complete studio ever created for the 
exclusive use of television. These facilities are in 
addition to four other studios in the Hollywood area 
and 15 studios in New York where network pro- 
grams originate. 

The company continues to maintain its radio 
broadcasting system at a high level and to show a 
healthy upswing in sales of phonograph records 
ranging from reproductions of popular music to the 
widely accepted Columbia Masterworks records of 
classical music. Another important division is 
Columbia Transcriptions, well established as the 
leader in the production of records for independent 
record companies and transcription producers. 


Columbia’s recently acquired Hytron group is one 
of the oldest American manufacturers of various 
types of electronic tubes. Its CBS-Columbia division, 
one of the oldest units in the radio and television 
industry, produces a complete line of radio and tele- 
vision receivers, as well as special purpose electronic 
equipment, and ranks among the leading contract 
and national name brand manufacturers in the 
industry. 





The pace of expansion by Columbia can be meas- | 
ured by comparing net sales figures over the last | 
few years, from 1949 to 1951. Within that time net | 


sales increased from $74.9 million to $129.6 million, 
or 73%. Another new high was set in 1952, judging 
by the report for the first nine months when net 
sales reached $120.7 million, a gain of $34 million, 


or 39% over the first nine months of 1951. Per share | 


earnings for all of 1952 will probably run close to 
$2.75 for the combined Class “A” and “B” stocks 
amounting to 2,340,896 shares. Net in 1951 was 


equal to $2.72 a share when for most of the year | 


there were a little more than 1.9 million shares 
outstanding. 

Although the System has been rapidly expanding 
its facilities, its sound finances have permitted a 
liberal dividend policy, payments on both classes of 
stock being maintained at a 40 cents a share quar- 
terly rate. At recent price around 4014 for both 
issues, yields on current dividends are 3.9%. Both 
stocks have moved up (Please turn to page 554) 
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Dividend and....... 
Appreciation Prospects 


—39 Leading Public Utility Stocks 


By Stanley Devlin 


~ 

"hy utility stocks have advanced with the 
rest of the market since the middle of 1949 and have 
made a particularly good showing in recent months. 
They have benefited marketwise by the heavy pur- 
chases made by open-end trusts, pension funds and 
institutions, which helped absorb the tremendous 
amounts of new shares sold by utilities to finance 
the huge construction program. 

Individual investors have also been turning in- 
creasingly to utility stocks because of their strong 
defensive character, plus potential market gains 
in many stocks. With the present bull market fairly 
well advanced, many investors now include a sub- 
stantial proportion of utilities in their portfolios 
as a hedge against the possible adverse action of 
Industrial and rail issues if the threatened recession 
in business should occur. And the change in Admin- 
istration, promising an end to the persistent anti- 
utility bias of Washington bureaucrats, has also 
added to the popularity of the utilities. 
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The utility business has proved to be 
almost our only depression-proof in- 
dustry. During the depression of the 
early 1930s, utility share earnings were 
quite well maintained and there were 
even some dividend increases, despite 
the drastic declines in industrial activity 
and earnings. Again in 1937 utility earn- 
ings were little affected by the let-down 
at that time, and the heaviness in utility 
shares during the 1930s and early 1940s 
was due more to the anti-utility policies 
of the Roosevelt Administration and the 
threatened immediate liquidation of the 
holding companies than to any sharp 
decline in earning-power. 

While many utilities were under pres- 
sure for many years by Washington, 
this “purge” was to some extent a bless- 
ing in disguise. The severe accounting 
changes required by Federal agencies 
greatly improved the balance sheet posi- 
tion of the utilities, giving many of them 
stronger capital structures and increas- 
ing their reserves. The buyer of utility 
stocks today gets far more for his money, so far as 
present plant values are concerned, than the buyer 
of the 1920s. This is true not merely because of 
lower stock prices but also because of the improve- 
ment in accounting and financial standards, the 
huge write-offs required by Federal agencies, and 
the beneficial effects of inflation on plant values. 

The utility industry has maintained its rapid 
growth and has more than fulfilled all the expecta- 
tions of the 1920s in this respect. Moreover, it is 
the only industry which has been able consistently 
to lower the price of its product despite the sharp 
rise in the average price of commodities. While this 
trend has been acclerated by over-severe regulation 
at the expense of common stock investors, never- 
theless it has given the utilities excellent consumer 
relations and has redeemed them from the scandals 
of the 1920’s. 

In recent years (Please turn to page 552) 

(Please see tables on pages 540, & 541) 
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Comparative Analysis of Leading Public Utility Companies 





Earned Per Share Dividends Per Share Recent Price Range* 
1952 1951 1952 1951 Price Yield 1951-1952 —- Rating COMMENTS 





pany system serving smaller cities in seven- 
state area; low yield augmented by occa- 
sional stock dividends, rights. 


American Gas & Electric ..... $4.622, $5.492 $3.00 $3.00! 65 46% 68 -515%  B Progressive, well-integrated holding com- 





Brooklyn Union Gas .........._ 2.133 2.088 1.50 150 26 57 27%2-19% B Has benefitted substantially by rate in- 
creases and conversion to natural gas; 
gains ft d i i 





pat rom gn to in- 
crease house-heating. Fairly liberal yield, 





Central & South West. Corp. 1.213 1.033 95 90 20 47 20%4-13%  B One of the “growth” holding companies; 
conservative capital structure, sound man- 
agement. Yield somewhat below average, 
but payout is low. 





Cincinnati Gas & Elec... 2.80 2.913 2.001 1.95 41 4.9 4134-3134 A Company now enjoys sound rate structure, 
protected against inflation, good relations 
with municipality; stable industrial area; 
however, stock yield below average. 


Cleveland Elec. Illum. .......... 4.018 3.543 2.60 2.40 52 5.0 56%-42%4 A Sound equity, price mod ly depressed 
by recent rights fi ing. Yield so hat 
below average. Dividend low in relation 
to share earnings. 














Commonwealth Edison ...... 2.273 1.943 1.80 170 34 53 345%-27%  A__ third largest utility, strong equity position; 
company should be entitled to higher 
= as earnings on rate base are quite 
low. 





Consolidated Edison .......... 2.513 2.243 2.007 2.00 38 52 39%-30 B Earnings are expected to rise to around 
the $3 level, with recent increase in di- 
vidend; present price seems to discount 
this development partially. 





Consol. Gas, El. L.& P. (Balt.) 1.582 1.452 1.40 1.40 27 5.1 28 -24 A _ Company has asked for a rate increase, 
but prospects for obtaining full amount 
requested seems uncertain; stock considered 
high-grade equity. 








Dayton Power & Light... 2.673 2.823 2.00 2.00 36 5.5 3634-29% A Yield and price-earnings ratio approximate 
the general average; sound capitalization. 
Company may benefit by dropping of EPT 
next July. 

Detroit Edison ‘itera So 1.682 1.40 1.20 24 5.8 25%4-2154 A Equity ratio high, market price very stable; 


yield is slightly above average, which 
seems explained by relatively high payout. 





Florida Power Corp. ............ 1.673 1.233 1.20 1.20 24 5.0 2414-1718 B Stock has enjoyed a good advance in the 
past year, reflecting improved regulatory 
picture and rate increase. Further earnings 
gain anticipated. 





Florida Power & Lt. Co... 2.802 2.502 1.45 140 33 44 347-21 B _ Excellent background of continuous gains in 


revenue since 1933; despite advance in 
past year stock still selling at less than 
average multiple of earnings. 





General Public Utilities .. 2.073 1.643 1.45 1.25 27 5.3 2734-167 B Stock apparently holds record among ut'l- 
ities for price gains since early 1948. Well- 
managed holding company, with Pennsy!l- 
vania, New Jersey and Philippine sub- 
sidiaries. 











Gulf States Utilities . . 1.832 1.602 1.20 1.20 26 46 2812-201 B Company has obtained sub ial rate in- 
creases in Texas and Louisiana; increase in 
$1.20 dividend anticipated. Offering of 

dditional shares probable in few months. 











Houston Lighting & Pr. . 1.752 1.302 .90 78 25 3.6 26 -17 B Original ‘‘blue chip’ southern growth util- 
ity. Considerable market interest in com- 


pany’s convertible debentures. Dividend on 
common very conservative. 





Idaho Power Co. 2.983 2.893 1.80 1.80 43 4.2 4612-334 A Medium-sized hydro company which may 
benefit by policy changes of Republican 
Administration regarding public power. 
Yield low, but div. payout conservative. 





Illinois Power Co. ... . 2.892 2.822 2.20 2.20 39 5.6 4212-32% A At recent levels around 3812, stock returns 
good yield; equity ratio sharply improved 
in recent years. Dividend payout (around 
75%) is about average. 





Indianapolis Pow. & Lt. 3.148 3.033 2.00 1.85 39 5.1 41%4-2812 A 64% dividend payout below average, and 
higher dividend rate seems indicated; how- 
ever this seems sub ially di d in 
recent price. Equity ratio somewhat below 


average. 


Long Island Lighting . . 1,293 1.173 90 .60 17 5.2 17%-12% B One of fastest growing utilities, which has 
benefitted by introduction of natural gas; 
yield below average but dividend increase 
to $1 this year seems posssible. 














*—To January 16, 1953. 2—12 months to November 39. 
gris Pac aga 
, ‘ —12 months to October 31. 
A—High — good ew 5—Year to December 31, 1951. 
B—Good appreciation prospects (see comment). 6_1.2 shares of Union Electric for each one share of No. American Co. 
1—Plus stock. 7_—Increased to $.55 quarterly, January 1953. 
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Comparative Analysis of Leading Public Utility Companies (Continued ) 














COMMENTS 





Middle South Utilities .......... 






Largest southern holding company, grow- 
ing rapidly. Reasonably priced in relation 
to earnings, though yield is below average. 








Montana Power Co. ............ 


Pays out only 54% of earnings; has rather 
heavy industrial load, but equity ratio 
conservative. Important natural gas inter- 
ests in U. S. and Canada. 





Niagara Mohawk Power 


Has enjoyed rapid growth; is probably 
largest seller of electricity to industrial 
companies. Stock offers attractive yield, 
but dividend payout rather high. New stock 
issue pending. 





Ohio Edison Co. .................. 


Dividend recently raised to $2.20; making 
yield attractive considering strong equity 
positi The pany has low residential 
rates, good management. 








Oklahoma Gas & Electric... 


Returns a yield of nearly 6% based on 
recently increased $1.50 rate. Business 
heavily residential and rural. Equity ratio 
below average, however. 





Pacific Gas & Electric 


Now second largest electric gas utility. Re- 
ceived $33 million rate increase several 
months ago, dividend increase expected in 
1953, but this seems substantially dis- 
counted. 





Pennsylvania Pow. & Lt....... 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke 


Dividend payout below average, higher 
dividend possible but price partially dis- 
counts pectati Company benefitting 
by installation of large generating facili- 
ties. 








Well-managed, but extremely conservative 
company, rapidly developing increased 
sales of natural gas; stock in blue-chip 
category with relatively low yield. 





Philadelphia Electric Co. ...... 


Sound equity but low yield. Company ex- 
pects to benefit by growth of its eastern 
area where huge new U. S. Steel plant is 
beginning operation. 





Public Service Elec. & Gas 


Big utility in pea! growing area. Stock 
offers attractive yield. Bus subsidiary has 
been a drag. Rate regulation has been 
severe but might soften. 





Public Serv. Co. of Indiana 


Share earnings have shown a good increase 
in 1952, perhaps explaining relative popu- 
larity of stock; yield now somewhat below 
average. Equity ratio sound. 





Rochester Gas & Electric 


Yield of 6% above average, dividend pay- 
out 77%, reasonable equity position; regu- 
latory climate now more favorable. 





Southern Calif. Edison 


Company has applied for substantial rate 
increase, and higher dividend seems pos- 
sible if application eventually successful. 
Company recently sold 500,000 additional 
shares. 





Southern Company 








Texas Utilities Co. 





Successful rapid growth holding company. 
While earnings have been handicapped at 
times by drought, huge steam installations 
now make company less dependent on 
weather. Dividend payout below average. 





Premier “blue chip” holding company, with 
low yield balanced by continued gr 
prospects. Equity ratio about average. 





Union Electric of Missouri® 





Utah Power & Light 


Emerged recently from North American 
Company System. Substantiol earnings 
gains anticipated over next two years, 
rate increase recently requested. 











Well diversified sales, sound capital set- 
up; dividend has been increased a number 
of times. Yield of 5.4% slightly below 
average. 





Virginia Electric & Power 


West Penn Electric Co. 





Wisconsin Electric Power 


Recent Price Range* 
Price ~—- Yield 1951-1952 
26 4.8 28%-18 
30 46 31%2-21% 
27 5.9 28 -20% 
38 5.3 3912-308 
26 5.3 274-22 
38 5.2 3958-31 2 
33 49 33%-24% 
13390450 (145-111 
32 47 33%4-2558 
27 5.9 2712-2112 
34 5.2 347-264 
38 5.8 40 -31 
37 5.4 387-324 
16 5.0 16%-10% 
“44 3 rn a 4614-237% 
23 2412-23 
0 33° 5.4 "33 %-26% a 
26 5.1 2758-1834 
36 ; 56 37%2-27 > 
97 51 28%4-17% 


Yield of 5.4% slightly below average. 
Growth rather slow compared with other 
southeast companies and share earnings in 
narrow range since 1949. 





Well-managed holding company, equity 
ratio (formerly quite low) improved; divi- 
dend recently increased to $2.20, earnings 
expected to reach $3.50 level. 





Largest of Wisconsin companies, conserva- 
tively operated; transit properties recently 
sold. Currently seems a little high in rela- 
tion to earnings and dividends. 





*—To January 16, 1953. 


A—High — good equity. 
B—Good appreciation prospects (see comment). 








pee months to November 30. 
%—12 months to September 30. 
4_12 months to October 31. 


”—Year to December 31, 1951. 


6—1.2 shares of Union Electric for each one share of No. American Co. 
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Secondaries 

At this writing, following can- 
cellation of roughly a quarter of 
the “Eisenhower rise,” the aver- 
ages have been backing and filling 
in a narrow range for nearly a 
fortnight. Despite this hesitation 
and dullness, the buying, limited 
though it may be in total, reflects 
actually more of the venture spirit 
than was apparent when the aver- 
ages were moving strongly up- 
ward. On the whole, despite plenty 
of exceptions, secondary and spec- 
ulative stocks are currently faring 
better than previously favored 
investment and semi-investment 
grade issues. Our weekly low- 
priced stock index has “perked 
up” significantly, after an ex- 
tended lag. The implications, as 
regards some extension of more 
general upward tendencies in due 
time, are hopeful. 


Examples 

Among the many secondary is- 
sues making new 1952-1953 highs 
in recent days, with the Dow in- 
dustrial and rail averages doing 
nothing, are Studebaker, Revere 
Copper & Brass, American Chain 
& Cable, General Tire, Keystone 
Steel, Penn-Dixie Cement, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton, Briggs & Stratton, 
Robert Gair, Simmons Company, 
Buffalo Forge, Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams, Bell Aircraft, Penick & 
Ford, Servel, Nash-Kelvinator, 
Best Foods, Gillette, Houdaille- 
Hershey, Lorillard and Raytheon. 


Groups 
Stock groups showing above- 
average strength at this writing 
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are: aircraft, auto parts, cement 
stocks, confectionery, finance com- 


panies, carpet makers, biscuit 
bakers, bread bakers, food brands, 
meat packers, metal fabricators, 
shoes, soft drinks, natural gas, 
banks, casualty insurance, and 
tobacco. 


Reasons 


Among the groups cited, good 
gains in 1953 profits, especially 
given June 30 expiration of EPT, 
are likely for aircraft, auto parts, 
metal fabricators and the ciga- 
rette end of the tobacco business. 
Cement stocks have appeal on the 
basis of EPT relief, plus promise 
of well-maintained sales, as a re- 
sult of public works, for an ex- 
tended period even after the de- 
fense stimulus tapers off. Finance 
company earnings are not subject 





and the stocks are not unreason- 
ably priced on this prospect. Meat 
packers (a highly speculative 
group of stocks) are currently 
aided by better margins, resulting 
from more plentiful supplies of 
animals and, hence, in a shaving 
of unit processing costs. Banks 
are favored by high loan volumes 
at more profitable rates of inter- 
est; casualty insurance companies 
by growing business at higher 
average rates. Cigarette stocks 
are discounting expected higher 
profits from increased selling 
prices, after termination of OPS, 
plus EPT relief in the case of 
some companies. The natural gas 
group is back in favor, on the 
long-term growth appeal, plus 
hope of less onerous rate regula- 
tion for pipe-line companies under 
the Republican Administration. 

















to general improvement, but 

should remain around present ©®S*S 

high levels for some time to come; We have pointed out before 

INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 
1952 1951 

Beech Aircraft Corp. Dec. 31 Quar. $ .82 $ .46 
Walker (H.) Gooderham & Worts Nov. 30 Quar. 2.00 1.83 

I] Oklahoma Natural Gas 12 mos. Nov. 30 3.36 2.77 
General Telephone Corp. 12 mos. Nov. 30 3.56 3.05 
Southern Pacific Transp. Sys. 11 mos. Nov. 30 6.45 4.80 
General Foods Corp. 9 mos. Dec. 31 2.74 2.22 

| McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 6 mos. Dec. 31 2.68 2.06 
Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy. ...... Year Dec. 31 5.66 4.80 

I] Nashville, Chatt. & St. Louis Rwy. 11 mos. Nov. 30 16.49 10.61 
Kansas City Sou. Rwy. 11 mos. Nov. 30 9.48 8.33 

——————————— — 
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that the decline in wholesale 
prices of foodstuffs and some 
other raw materials means lower 
operating costs and better profit 
margins in a number of lines of 
business. For instance, the presi- 
dent of National Biscuit states 
that lower materials casts saved 
his company about $6 million in 
1952, and that it was a major rea- 
son for the recovery in earnings 
to $2.55 a share, from $2.30 in 
1951. The favorable change in 
cost factors partly——mainly in 
some cases—explains currently 
improved market action of such 
stock groups as soft drinks, con- 
fectionary, baking, food brands, 
shoes (lower hide prices) and 
carpet makers (lower wool costs). 


Potentials 


In most cases, market poten- 
tials in stocks aided by lower ma- 
terials costs are moderate, con- 
sidering quality, prices in relation 
to historical ranges, and market 
“habits.” For example, in the bak- 
ing group are such high-grade in- 
come stocks as National Biscuit, 
Sunshine and United, always less 
volatile than the general list; and, 
at the other end, the speculative 
bread-baker stocks, such as Gen- 
eral Baking, Continental, Purity 
and Ward. They have often sold 
well under present levels, but 
have rarely sold greatly above 
present levels even when earnings 
in this field were at favorable 
levels. Potentials might be great- 
est in restaurant-chain stocks, 
since these have been most severe- 
ly cost-squeezed. Hence, in case 
some readers missed our comment 
a fortnight ago, we repeat below 
brief details on Shattuck and add 
details on Waldorf System and 
— & Hardart, not itemized be- 
ore, 


Details 


Karnings of Shattuck, operator 
of 53 combined restaurants and 


candy-baked goods stores, fell 
from a postwar 1946 high of $1.87 
a share to 28 cents in 1951, prob- 
ably improving moderately in 
1952. It netted twice as much in 
the dire depression year 1932 
than in 1951. Dividends were 40 
cents a share in 1952 and 1951, 
against $1.50 in 1946. A recent 
10-cent extra reflects current bet- 
terment in margins. The stock is 
around 10 in a post-1946 range of 
2634-814. In the same pattern, 
net of Waldorf System (98 cafe- 
terias and _ restaurants) was 


- squeezed from $2.05 a share in 


1946 to 89 cents in 1951, and may 
have gained by 10% to 15% in 
1952. Dividends are on a $1 basis, 
against $1.25 in a number of 
years and as much as $1.50 in 
some. Here again, 1932 profits 
and dividends were above recent 
levels. The stock is at 1214 in a 
postwar range of 2334—11. Horn 
& Hardart operates the familiar 
New York City Automat restau- 
rants and a chain of 42 retail 
food and baked-goods shops. Net 
fell from $3.37 a share in 1946 
to $1.07 in 1951, and probably 
was appreciably better for 1952. 
Dividends were pared to $1 last 
year, half the 1946 rate. The stock 
is now around 21, against 1946 
high of 4754 and 1952 low of 
1734. This company has paid some 
dividend each year since 1926, 
Waldorf System since 1919, Shat- 
tuck since 1925. 


Green 

This company operates 227 var- 
iety stores, of which 16 are junior 
department stores; and of which 
80 are in Canada. Earnings for 
the year ending January 31 may 
be 5% to 10% under the prior 
year’s $3.53 a share. Dividends 
are on a $2 regular basis, and 
50-cent extras were paid in each 
of the four years 1951-1948. Al- 
though finances have appeared 
comfortable for this type of re- 





Serena scene 





Joy Mfg. Co. , 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 
Loews Inc. sien 
Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Grand Union Co. ........... ae 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. ................. 
Lukens Steel Co. 

Spalding (A. G.) & Bros. 





DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


1952 1951 

Dec. 31 Quar. $1.27 $1.45 
9 mos. Nov. 29 -96 4.81 
12 mos. Nov. 20 -06 41 

. Dec. 31 Quar. -80 1.17 
6 mos. Nov. 30 77 -84 

9 mos. Sept. 30 1.89 4.50 
Nov. 29 Quar. 59 .67 
.. Nov. 30 Quar. 17 74 
. Year Oct. 25 7.29 11.16 
. Year Oct. 31 -26 2.34 
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tailing, the extra for the current 
year was recently cut to 25 cents, 
resulting in the stock selling off 5 
points or so in a few days to 35, 
against 1952 high of 41%. Since 
earning power is amply in excess 
of the previous $2.50 total-divi- 
dend basis, why does the company 
need to retain more cash in the 
business? In the absence of an 
official explanation, a good guess 
is: to help pay the costs of prob- 
able store expansion in booming 
Canada. On a $2.25 basis at 35, 
the current yield is 6.4% ; and on 
even the regular $2 dividend it is 
5.7%. Instead of turning sour on 
this income stock, the conclusion 
is that it is a sound buy at its 
marked-down market level. 


Auto Parts 

There are auto parts and auto 
parts; and the 1953 outlook is not 
uniformly optimistic for all com- 
panies in this field. Those witH:a 
relatively large stake in truek 
parts will do well to hold pte- 
tax earnings around 1952 levels. 
Examples include Dana Corp., 
Eaton Manufacturing and Tim- 
ken Detroit Axle; also to some 
extent Clark Equipment, although 
there are offsets here in non-truck 
products. Companies making parts 
mainly for passenger cars have 
the best prospects. Some in this 
class are Borg-Warner (many 
other interests also), Briggs Man- 
ufacturing, Electric Auto-Lite, 
Houdaille-Hershey, Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel, Motor Products (strong 
position also in food freezers), 
Sheller Manufacturing, Young 
Spring & Wire (possible candi- 
date for a split in view of the 
small share capitalization), Me- 
Cord Corp., (a much improved 
situation in recent years), and 
Thompson Products (strong in 
original-equipment parts, replace- 
ment parts and jet-engine parts). 


Reservation 


Bullishness on auto parts stoeks 
and automobile stocks cannot 'be 
unqualified. Prospects are good 
for this year, but many manage- 
ments in these fields, whose judg- 
ment has been sound in the past, 
look for lower sales and much 
more competitive conditions in 
1954. That is why, despite the 
hoopla about the new models re- 
cently introduced, the major de- 
sign changes are mostly being 
held for 1954. When the going is 
hard for the big motor companies, 
it will be harder for the so-called 
independents and for the parts 
makers. 
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Whats Qhead por Lusiness> 


By E. 


The renewal of the conflict on “fair trade”, or establishment 
by manufacturers of minimum retail prices, appears to reflect 
the growing pressure on retail prices generally as well as the 
unwillingness of some re- 
tailers to abide by any stat- 
utes that impose limitations 
on their selling prices. The 
McGuire Act, which strength- 
ened fair trade laws in the 
45 States where they are 
permitted, eventually will be 
tested in the Supreme Court 
by the Schwegmann case, 
the Masters case, or possibly 
others. It will be remem- 
bered that the Patman Act, 
stating that fair trade was 
not in violation of the fed- 
eral anti-trust laws, was 
found unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court as a re- 
sult of the original Schweg- 
mann case. 

Opinion is divided among 
both manufacturers and re- 
tailers on minimum retail 
price fixing. It came ‘into 
being during the Great De- 
pression of the 1930's, and 
was generally considered at 
the time as emergency leg- 
islation designed to prevent 
widespread price cutting 
and weakening of brand 
names which manufacturers 
had advertised nationally. 
There never has been any- 
thing like 100 percent com- 
pliance with fair trade 
statutes, although the de- 
gree has varied considerably 
dependent to some extent 
on the supply of merchan- 
dise. 

During the war and until 
fairly recently, supplies of 
merchandise were sufficiently 
limited most of the time to 
restrict retail competition 
and thus uphold fair trade. 
But, as before the war, so- 
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called discount houses have multiplied in the larger cities, 
Forced to compete or lose sales, numerous retailers who 
openly profess adherence to fair trade regulations are resort- 
ing to “under the counter” discounts. With production large 
and with consumer resistance to the present levels of prices 
tending to increase, quiet price cutting at retail is becoming 
more and more common. Even some of the larger stores, 
it is said, will shade prices on “big ticket” items to avoid 
losing business to the discount houses. 

Some manufacturers will have no part of fair trade. Some 
are whole-hearted advocates and proceed vigorously against 
any violators, whether open or under the counter. Other 
manufacturers, and the number of these appears to be increas- 
ing, openly profess adherence to the principle of fair trade 
but do not attempt to move against violators unless price 
reductions of their brands are openly advertised. Shipments 
are made freely by this latter category to known price-cutting 
retailers so long as they do not advertise. 

To a large extent, economic conditions rather than court 
findings will determine the future of minimum retail price main- 
tenance. In the field of consumers’ durable goods, where the 
urgent postwar demands have been met and where competi- 
tion for sales is increasing, pressure on prices will increase 
regardless of statutes. Manufacturers who set prices too high, 
in the hope of maintaining profit margins at earlier postwar 
levels, are almost certain to encounter more and more viola- 
tions of minimum prices. 

In the drug store field, the principle of fair trade was rather 
well established long before the legislation was on the books. 
In foods and apparel, fair trade never has made much head- 
way but neither has it been challenged very much. As a 
general rule, consumers prefer to trade in certain stores where 
they are known and where service as well as price counts. 
The ability to cash small checks, run up small accounts, etc. 
is a strong inducement to patronize neighborhood stores, 
even though prices on some items may be higher than in the 
larger cut-price stores in metropolitan areas. The saving of a 
few cents on a few items here and there does not mean much 
to the average consumer, particularly when it means going 
out of his way to make the purchases. 


On the occasional purchase of a big ticket item, such as 
furniture or household appliances where customer-retailer 
relations usually are not firmly established, consumers will 
and do go out of their way since the savings can run into a 
considerable amount. This area, presently facing the prospect 
of overproduction and excessive inventories, is that in which 
the challenge to fair trade is great. In view of the facts that 
the customer is once more the king and that competition to 
urge him to spend his money is increasing, manufacturers and 
retailers who adhere rigidly to fair trade principles in this 
area are likely to find the going increasingly difficult. 
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MONEY & CREDIT—In a move whose timing came as some- 
’ what of a surprise to the financial community, the Federal Re- 


serve last month raised the rediscount rate to 2% from the 
1%4% level that had prevailed since May, 1950. The increase 
in the rate has been taken at a propitious moment for this 
is the period of seasonal decline in loans outstanding and 
currency flows back to the banks, easing their reserve position. 
Thus by January 21 of this year, currency in circulation had 
fallen $1.05 billion from the all-time high of $30.73 billion 
reached on December 24, 1952. Similarly, loans by weekly 
reporting member banks have dropped $536 million in the 
three weeks ending January 14. The Central Bank took ad- 
vantage of these developments and from January 1-January 
21 it sold $811 million worth of Government securities but 
this has not inconvenienced the commercial banks who were 
able to reduce their borrowings from the Federal by $348 
million in the same period while actually increasing their 
excess reserves by $124 million. 

The rise in the rediscount rate which brought the cost of 
borrowing by the commercial banks in line with short-term 
money rates, has important longer term implications. This is 
because the member banks in responding to ever-increasing 
demands for credit in past months have been relying ever 
more heavily on the Federal Reserve to the extent of almost 
$2 billion, late last year. Nor was this type of borrowing dis- 
couraged by the previously existing rediscount rate; on the 
contrary, the banks were able to re-invest excess funds in 
riskless short-term Government bills which offered a handsome 
profit. The rise in the rate will tend to restrict bank borrowing 
from the Federal and thus act to restrain further credit expan- 
sion in the future. 

The January 15 announcement that the rediscount rate would 
be raised has not resulted in a tighter money market. For 
example, the yield on 91-day Treasury bills on January 26 
was actually lower than it had been two weeks earlier. Longer 
term Treasuries have also been steady during the period with 
the 2%s down % point since January 12 and the 2%s of 
December 1972-1967, up by a similar amount. 

The January 15 announcement that the rediscount rate would 
on January 21 of $127.2 million of Federally guaranteed 
bonds of 47 housing authorities. The obligations, of various 
maturities, were awarded to two syndicates at an average 
yield of 2.396%. The previous issue of this type of bond oc- 
curred in September when $170 million were sold at an 
average interest cost of 2.544%. However the two offerings 
are not directly comparable as the bonds sold last September 
had a longer average maturity than those in the latest sale. 
Demand for the current issue has been brisk with about 60% 


| sold in the first day. 


fe) a 


TRADE—Retail trade has been maintained on an even keel so 


far this year with total dollar volume continuing to top year- 
ago figures. For the week ending Wednesday, January 21, 
retail trade was approximately 3% higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, according to Dun & Bradstreet’s 
estimates. Men’s clothing was in active demand during the 
week but other apparel items moved slowly. Purchases of 
household goods were below the previous week but higher 
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than in January 1952. There was brisk demand for washing 
machines and floor coverings. Sales of television sets were 
good in the Southwest and Far West but slow in the East. 

Department store sales for the week ending January 17 
were 2% above a year ago. The best showing was made by 
the Philadelphia Reserve district with a 13% gain while the 
Kansas City area made out poorly with an 11% decrease from 
last year. 

oO 


INDUSTRY—Industrial output continued at near record levels 
during January. The MWS Business Activity Index averaged 
195.0% of the 1935-1939 base in the first three weeks of the 
month as against 183.0% in the corresponding 1952 period. 
A slight dip in the index was visible in the week ending January 
17, bringing it down to 193.6 from 195.1 the week before. 
Contributing to the drop was a decline in crude oil runs to 
stills, and slightly lower output of electricity. On the other 
hand, freight car loadings were higher as was the output of 
steel and paperboard. 
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COMMODITIES—Average primary market prices for com- 
(Please turn to the following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) —_| Dec. 44 3.6 3.3 1.55 (Continued from page 545) 
Cumulative from mid-1940 Dec. 484.0 479.6 4346 13.8 | modities as measured by the index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics fell 0.2% in the 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Jan. 21 267.3 267.3 259.3 §5.2 week ending Tuesday, January 20, to 
MONEY SUPPLY—$b 109.6% of the 1947-1949 average. Farm 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers____ | Jan. 14 54.8 54.5 54.5 26.1 prices were down 0.6% mainly due to 
Currency in Circulation Jan. 21 29.7 29.9 28.3 10.7 | lower levels for cattle, lambs, live poultry 
Sanam GOReTS and citrus fruits. Meat prices fell 1.2% 
New York City—$b Jan. 14 W9 126000 WN 4.26 | for the week and are now 15% below the 
93 Other Centers—$b. Jan. 14 17.1 15.8 16.2 7.60 | level prevailing a year ago. During the 
same period, the index for all commodities 
PERSONAL INCOMES—$b (cd2) Nov 276.1 276.1 260.9 102 has fallen only 3.2%. 
sitiseneuid Ainaes Nov 185 184 171 66 oA 
Proprietors’ Incomes - Sh ga ee MACHINE TOOL SHIPMENTS in 1952 
Interest and Dividend dl 4 19 3 came to $1.2 billion, close to the record 
Transfer Payments ” sa of $1.3 billion set in World War Il. Last 
(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) wi ad ° year’s total was about double the ship- 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) Dec 158.2 158.0 155.4 133.8 ments of 1951 which amounted to $632 
Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over_— | Dec 110.5 110.2 109.2 101.8 | million. The industry's BACKLOG OF 
Civilian Labor Force. Dec 62.9 63.6 62.7 55.6 | ORDERS was reduced from the equivalent 
unemployed Dec 1.4 1.4 17 3.8 | of 18 months shipments at the beginning 
Employed Dec 61.5 62.2 61.0 51.8 of the year to 11 months shipments at the 
In Agriculture Dec 5.7 6.8 6.4 8.0 | year-end. This reduction in unfilled orders 
Non-Farm Dec 55.8 55.5 54.6 43.2 | was the result both of the inereased rate 
At Work Dec 59.8 60.5 59.3 43.8 | of shipments and of a drop in new orders 
Weekly Hours ________ | Dec 42.3 42.4 419 42.0 |as the year progressed. The industry is 
Man-Hours Weekly—b Dec 2.53 2.57 2.48 1.82 | expecting 1953 to be an active year be- 
cause backlogs are still larger than normal 
EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (Ib) Nov 47.9 47.8 46.9 37.5 and there is a sizeable replacement de- 
Government Nov 6.7 vad 65 48 | mand from civilian industries. 
Factory Nov 13.4 13.3 12.9 i Be ie cali 
Weekly Hours Nov 41.2 41.4 40.5 40.4 ’ 
Hourly Wage (cents) Nov 171.5 1705 1626 77.3 ie Ee Se gear 
‘ti c y 
Weekly Wage ($) Nov 70.66 70.59 65.85 21.33 $6006 ten. come 100,000 tons hitaher 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Jan. 20 109.6 = 109.8 113.2 66.9 | than 1951 output and above the previous 
Retail (cd) Nov 210.5 210.7— «210.3 «116.2 | record of 920,000 tons achieved in war- 
spurred 1943. The aluminum _ industry 
COST OF LIVING (Ib3) Dec N41 114.3 113.1 100.2 | Blaced its main emphasis last year on ex- 
Food Dec 138 0 115.0 115.00 113.1 pansion which will continue unabated this 
Clothing Dec 105.1 105.2 108.1 113-8 | year and next. It is planned to complete 
Rent Dec 120.7 119.5 115.6 107.8 ‘| the expansion phase by 1954 at which time 
capacity will amount to 1,75,0 ns, a 
nanan taccngpny cee 127% 5 Ae since Korea and = teeth 
Retail Store Sales (cd) Nov 13.9 14.1 13.2 47 7 aad : 
Sieh: Qeede mem a7 48 ead 1.1 | times as much as in 1939. Although the 
Non-Durable Goods. Nov 9.1 93 8.9 3.6 | rising demand for aluminum has been con- 
meats ar 5 0.85 0.87 0.86 0.34 nected with the armament buitd-up, the in- 
etait Calas inde, Gad a: S.. later 13.2 127 116 55 dustry does not feel that a down-turn in 
defense needs will mean a slump in alum- 
MANUFACTURERS’ inum consumption. Industry spokesmen 
New Orders—$b (ed) Total **_______ | Nov 23.9 24.4 23.4 14.6 | point out that as aluminum becomes more 
Durable Goods Nov 11.7 11.8 11.8 7.1 available new uses for it are being de- 
Non-Durable Goods Nov 12.2 12.7 11.6 7.5 | veloped which should bolster normal de- 
Shipments—$b (cd)—Total**____ | Nov 23.9 24.7 22.4 8.3 mand for this metal. 
aii hind Nov 1.7, 1202 :10.7 4a es 
Non-Durable Goods pre oa = ped - A total of 1,131,300 non-farm DWELL- 
ING UNITS were started during 1952, 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo.°* 4% above the 1951 total and exceeded 
Total—$b (ed) _ 7 TAR TSG 28-6 | only by the 1,396,000 units started in 1950 
Seialliadinies Nov 43.5 434 427 16.4 a Seacaseaen ' 
of Labor Statistics has reported. 
Wholesalers’ Nov. 10.2 10.1 10.4 4.1 ewan i 
g starts in December of last year 
Retailers’ Nov. 21.0 21.0 20.8 8.1 , | 
a. ny 24 23 11 | came to 76,000 units, a less than seasona 
Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) decline from the 86,000 homes begun in 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Jan. 17 193.6 195.0 186.2 141.8 | November and 25% higher than the figure 
(M. W. $.)—I—np Jan. 17 233.9 235.6 221.8 146.5 | for December 1951. After seasonal adjust- 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
00 Wk.or Wk. or Year Pearl 
INDUSTRIAL PROD.—1 np (rb)** Nov. 233 229 219 174 ment December housing starts were at an 
the Mining Nov. 175 164 170 133 annual rate of 1,237,000, slightly above 
n the Durable Goods Mfr__________| Nov. 300 298 277 220 the 1,200,000 level which would permit re- 
), to Non-Durable Goods Mfr_________] Nov. 197 195 188 151 instatement of credit controls if maintained 
Farm CARLOADINGS—t—Total iin 705 688 748 833 for — — The — na se 
ws - Mise. Freight Jon. 17 369 «357,371 ae ee oe akien ae ' a 
Dultry Mdse. L. C. L Wancla 66 64 70 156 strictions on t e use of building materials 
1.2% aeahe Jan. 17 46 46 53 “3 and relaxation of mortgage-credit con- 
v the oie = trols. Of the total homes started in 1952, 
y the ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Jan. 17 8,121 8,210 7,540 3,267 the vast majority — 95% — were privately 
dities owned while only 57,000 units or 5% 
SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Jan. 17 9.5 9.6 11.3 10.8 represented public housing developments. 
Cumulative from Jan. J | Jan. 17 21.0 11.5 30.5 44.6 
1959 Stocks, End Mo Nov. 76.0 78.0 77.9 61.8 oe 
onal PETROLEUM—(bbls.) m BUSINESS FAILURE of 7,611 firms in 
Last Crude Output, Daily | Jan. 17 6.5 6.5 6.2 Al 1952 as ee 6% below the number of 
ship Gasoline Stocks Jan. 17 143 141 141 86 failures in 1951 and marked the third 
$632 Fuel Oil Stocks Jan. 17 48 49 Al 94 straight year of downtrend from the post- 
OF Heating Oil Stocks Jan. 17 89 94 75 55 war peak of 9,246 failures in 1949. The 
ants size of casualties increased in 1952 in con- 
nie LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Jan. 17 245 256 202 632 trast to the decline in number, according 
+ the Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b________| Nov. 8.5 8.5 8.0 12.6 | to data gathered by Dun & Bradstreet. 
re : a ro aa : Rising to $283.3 million, liabilities involved 
eal STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m “a we “in ‘ * in 1952 failures were exceeded only once 
fee Cumulative from Jan, 1_________| Dec. sh 4105.2 747 | since 1935 and that was in 1949. The 
ry is ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION upturn in liabilities came principally from 
- be- AWARDS—$m (en) Jan. 22 229 549 309 94 those failures involving liabilities of 
want iteeilieitiea: Haies eins, Jan. 22 1,287 1,058 984 5,692 $100,000 or more which rose 23% above 
+ de- ame the 1951 level. Failures involving liabilities 
MISCELLANEOUS of less than $25,000, on the other hand, 
Paperboard, New Orders (st)t Jan. 17 240 200(e) 193 165 dropped to the lowest level in five years. 
Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b___ | Nov. 30 37 34 17 Manufacturing companies suffered heavier 
vUM Do., Cigars—m Nov. 498 625 554 543 casualties last year than in 1951, but other 
ir he Do., Manufactured Tobacco (Ibs.)m_| Nov. 15 21 24 28 groups had fewer failures in 1952. 
igher 
il b—Billions. cbh—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept., lly adjusted monthly totals at annual rate, before taxes. 
cdlb—Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. e—Estimated. pa Engineering News-Record. S lly adjusted index 
wor (1935-9100). Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1947-49—100). It—Long tons. m—Millions. mpt—At mills, 
ustry publishers and in transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without comp tion for population growth. 
1 @X- pe—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instalment sale credit and charge accounts. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. 
| this *_1941; November, or week ended December 6. **—S lly adjusted 
_ THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEXES 
ime — 
" 1953 1953 
s, a No. of eee ES ST ll ae High Low Jan. 16 Jan. 23 
t ten issues (1925 Cl.—100) High Low  Jan.16 Jan.23 | 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS......... 133.3 119.2 =130.4—S:131.0 
. the 300 COMBINED AVERAGE .......... 209.6 190.7 208.1 209.6A 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS........ 250.2 225.2 247.8 250.2A 
weve 4 Agricultural Implements.......... 295.8 243.6 255.6 263.3 4 Investment Trusts ...cccoc-cseessoe- 127 979 ©1097 «1108. 
ated 10 Aircraft (’27 Cl.—100)............ 369.4 278.2 358.8 369.4A 3 Liquor ‘27 Cl.—100) 1146.9 843.0 958.6 949.4 
rn in 7 Air Lines (‘34 Cl.—100).......... 777.8 601.1 674.4 674.4 11 Machinery ............ ATE 231.2 197.9 229.1 229.1 
ilum- TF RMUROINRIE ccsesccseccsescctersssirsive 102.7 77.1 86.8 85.1 3 Mail Order oo... «©1806 = «1938.8 «122.6 ‘121.4 
smen 10 Automobile Accessories ........ 273.7 232.0 271.1 273.7A 3 Meat Packing ................0.... 100.2 75.7 98.1 99.0 
meee TO AUIGIIOLUES: ©. 5<.cccsiccsccccisssaees 48.4 40.2 47.9 48.4A 10 Metals, Miscellaneous ............ 307.4 237.8 268.8 271.4 
3 Baking (‘26 Cl.—100)........... 24.9 20.8 24.4 24.9A MIEN ooo. evecisecetscekeduacasedieee 447.8 395.3 443.7 443.7 
| de- S Retest Makin ................ 398.3 358.5 370.1 373.7 | 24 Petroleum oo. 485.1 420.1 445.3 445.3 
| de- 2 Bus Lines ('26 Cl.—100).......... 182.2 141.6 180.4 180.4 22 Public Utilities .... . 1888 162.5 186.9 188.8 
GC CHRMIRIR ooosissscccdiecsstisseossice 418.0 356.4 389.0 389.0 9 Radio & TV (’27 Cl. —100) ra 37.0 31.1 36.9 36.5 
3 Coal Mining 16.0 12.9 15.0 15.4 8 Railroad Equipment si 64.3 56.1 61.1 61.7 
4 Communications .. ike 68.3 61.7 66.2 65.5 20 Railroads .........0...... nee ak 52.2 41.3 51.2 51.7 
ELL- | | 9 Construction ........ em 7: 64.8 68.9 70.3 NM sonido vsscsedsacscv iccacacions 48,6 38.2 47.6 48.1 
952, PACU UAIMBYD 2ociccscsadssdcaccccadorivce 495.1 442.8 485.7 490.5 3 Shipbuilding ....... ere 242.4 181.0 231.0 242.4A 
eded 9 Copper & Brass. srrsetiazerenstecnss 169.5 138.8 159.7 164.4 3 Soft Drinks 356.1 301.2 345.8 356.1A 
2 Dairy Products ........ : 93.2 83.2 92.3 93.2 11 Steel & Iron... 1548 1308 147.1 1457 
950, | | | 5 Department Stores... 66.0588) = 60.2 ~=— 61-4 | 8 Sugar .......... 73.1 568 580 56.82 
rted. 5 Drugs & Toilet Articles............ 233.1 2059 2218 224.0 ee 616.3 530.4 5787 584.6 
year 2 Finance Compenies ............... 413.2 308.1 4028 394.7 Be I i csninctersetionisnennioinn 197.4 148.5 156.1 154.5 
sonal 7 Food Brands ............ Pie 196.6 171.5 196.6 196.6 3 Tires & Rubber ... 87.3 66.9 85.5 84.6 
* 2 Food Stores ..... ice WEES 97.4 114.2 113.0 6 Wohater 2260.2... 94.4 78.6 93.5 94.4A 
collie 3 Furnishings ......... a wae 59.3 78.4 79.24 | 2 Variety Stores 319.6 2948 307.2 3133 
igure 4 Gold Mining 0... 736.4 629.4 713.8 727.0 16 Unclassified ('49 Cl.—100).... 122.1 1127 120.9 122.1A 
just- 
jiu A—New High for 1952-'53. Z—New Low for 1952-53. 
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Commodity futures held steady in the two weeks ending 
January 26 in contrast to the sharp break earlier in January. 
The Dow-Jones Commodity Futures Index closed at 165.13 on 
January 26 virtually unchanged from the January 12 level of 
165.37. May wheat closed at 230% at the end of the period, 
a new low for the season and down 2% cents from a fortnight 
earlier. A Department of Agriculture report, indicating that 
stocks of the bread grain were the second largest in 18 years, 
brought on selling. On December 15, farmers had placed 343 
million bushels of wheat under Government loan and it is 
believed that further heavy loans placements have been made 
prior to the January 31 expiration date. Such a development 
would make for increasing tightness of free supplies as the 
season draws to a close. May corn was able to add ' cent to 
its price in the two weeks ending January 26, despite the 


weakness in wheat. The visible supply of corn is not much 
higher than a year ago and low temperatures in livestock 
producing areas should encourage heavier consumption. Sales 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation of corn in danger of 
spoilage have acted as a deterrent to price rallies. July cotton 
gained 48 points in the period under review to close at 33.62 
cents on January 26. Cotton growers in large numbers are 
taking advantage of the Government support program and 
it is thought that some 2.5 million bales of the staple may thus 
be impounded. The outlook for exports is not very hopeful 
with forecasts centering around a figure of 2.4 million bales to 
be shipped to foreign countries in the current season. Domestic 
consumption has been lagging with December below expecta- 
tions and the season’s total may not top 9.0 million bales which 
would mean an increased carryover at the end of the season, 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 22 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices—1947-1949, equals 100 


Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1 Yr. Dec. 6 

Jan.26 Ago Ago Ago 1941 

22 Commodity Index 88.7. 90.1 90.8 107.3 53.0 
9 Foodstucs 85.8 86.6 87.5 95.4 46.1 
3 Raw Industrial 90.6 92.5 93.0 116.3 58.3 





COMMODITY FUTURES iNDEX 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-25 Average equals 100 
Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6, 1941--85.0 


1952 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 
High 181.2 214.5 204.7 958 74.3 783 658 93.8 
Low 165.1 174.8 134.22 83.6 58.7 61.6 57.5 64.7 
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Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1/Yr. Dec.6 

Jan.26 Ago Ago Ago 1941 

5 Metals 106.4 107.2 104.6 128.3 54.6 
4 Textiles & Fibers 88.9 90.5 96.2 113.7 56.3 
4 Fats & Oils 57.8 58.8 58.9 70.9 55.6 

RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 
oct. NOM, DEC. JAN. 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1952 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 

High 192.5 215.4 202.8 111.7 88.9 67.9 57.7 86.6 
Low 158.9 176.4 1408 98.6 582 48.9 47.3 54.6 
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Year-End Corporate 
Statements and First Quarter 
Outlook 





(Continued from page 523) 


Based on sales of about $115 
million in the final quarter and 
net income of about $5.4 million, 
the net profit margin was 4.7%, 
contrasting with a net profit mar- 
gin for the year of slightly over 
45%. This result is a reflection 
of the rapid increase in sales vol- 
ume which in 1952 was the high- 
est in the company’s history, ex- 
ceeding 1951 by 40.59%, though 
allowance must be made of the 
rop in 1951 sales caused by the 
strike then. 

Demand for the company’s 
products continues strong and is 
based on the fundamental needs 
cf such industries as azriculture, 
construction, lumber and muni- 
cipal activities. The government 
has wide use for the company’s 
standard products which has per- 
mitted the company to maintain 
operations without unusual ex- 
penditures for the production of 
purely military equipment, which 
would have been the case if the 
company had to satisfy demand 
for military equipment. 

Fuller supplies of steel are a 
favorable factor, permitting un- 
interrupted operations. Momen- 
tum of demand should carry over 
into the first quarter of 1953 and 
produce results at least equivalent 
to the first quarter of 1952 when 
$1.38 a share on the common was 
earned. Dividends of $3 a share 


' are well covered and, based on 


the strong financial position, 
could be moderately raised. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


Co. For the fiscal year ended Oct. 
31, 1952, net profit amounted to 
$9.4 million, compared with $10.3 
million the previous year. On a 
per share basis, this was equiva- 
lent to $9.89 compared with 
$10.80 in the 1951 fiscal year. 
For the fourth quarter of the 
fiscal year, making allowance for 
earnings 
apparently amounted to $1.50 a 
share against $2.44 a share for 
the same period in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Sales for the quarter realized 
from sales of pulp, paper, paper- 
board and chemicals, were $19 
million against $31 million in the 
firal quarter of the 1951 year. 
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The large decline in sales in this 
period was due in large part to 
the strike in three of the com- 
pany’s plants, as well as an in- 
crease in production costs and an 
ebbing of demand. In considera- 
tion of these difficulties, the com- 
pany made a comparatively good 
showing during the fourth quar- 
ter as indicated by figures for net 
income which were $1.5 million 
against $2.3 million in the strike- 
free fourth quarter of fiscal 1951. 

The president, in his report, 
stated that for the near-term 
there may be “some disturbance” 
owing to excessive inventories of 
market pulp in the hands of 
Scandinavian producers. He feels 
this situation might adversely af- 
fect paper prices in this country, 
though this presumably would be 
a temporary condition. On the 
other hand, there has been a sharp 
pick-up in paperboard and sales 


in this important department 
should be held at satisfactory 
levels. 


The modernization program of 
the company, including plant ex- 
pansion, is proceding satisfactor- 
ily with about $17 million ex- 
pended for these purposes in the 
past fiscal year, bringing the total 
since the war up to $85 million. 
This improved efficiency should 
hold profit margins up despite 
any moderate downturn in sales 
over the near future. Basically, 
the company is in a very strong 
position and the $4 dividend (in- 
cluding $2 year-end extra) should 
be continued. 

Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. For 
the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1952 
(fiscal year ends March 31) the 
company earned 80 cents a share 
on the common stock compared 
with $1.17 a share, the same pe- 
riod 1951. The showing was un- 
satisfactory on a pre-tax basis 
with profits before taxes at $4.6 
million compared with $7.0 mil- 
ion. Reduction of $1.3 million in 
federal taxes, however, narrowed 
the size of the drop in net income. 
This amounted to $2.2 million 
compared with $3.1 million in the 
final period of 1951. 

For the nine months, profits 
were $2.91 a share, compared with 
$3.87 a share in the same period 
of 1951. For the September 
quarter, earnings were $1.13 a 
share compared with $1.46 a 
share in 1951. The June quarter 
also made an unfavorable com- 
parison with the year previous 
with earnings at 98 cents a share 
compared with $1.23. Only the 
September quarter of the fiscal 


year thus far resulted in a quar- 
terly increase in profits, the gen- 
eral tendency being downward. 

Sales held up quite well for the 
nine months’ period, with $232 
million against $234 million in 
the same period 1950. On the 
other hand, sales momentum has 
not been regained though the out- 
look is that improvement in this 
respect will be established as the 
company in prosecuting its effec- 
tive promotion program with full 
vigor. Of importance is the in- 
crease in efficiency anticipated 
from the new plants at Richmond 
and Louisville. The company has 
just inaugurated a campaign for 
the sale of the new “king-sized” 
Philip Morris from which much is 
expected to raise total sales. 

For the fiscal year March 1953, 
earnings are estimated at between 
$3.90 and $4 a share. This would 
compare with $4.65 a share the 
previous fiscal year. The reduced 
rate still offers adequate protec- 
tion for the $3 annual dividend 
on the common shares, especially 
in view of the strong financial po- 
sition of the company. 
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(Continued from page 513) 


To maintain their position 
against the extreme right and the 
extreme left, Italy’s center par- 
ties, the Christian Democrats, the 
Republicans, the Liberals, and the 
Democratic Socialists entered last 
November into a somewhat 
creaky — because of mutual dis- 
trust and dislike — “marriage de 
convenience”. The idea is to face 
the elections with a common tic- 
ket, and meanwhile to push 
through Parliament an electoral 
reform to prevent the commu- 
nists from using the press and 
trade unions for their own ends, 
and thereby to insure the leader- 
ship of the democratic center 
parties. 

Our country cannot help but 
sympathize with Premier de Gas- 
pari’s program. But sympathy is 
not enough. While Italy must 
push on with self-help measures, 
the development of water power, 
land reform, and retooling, the 
outside world too will have to 
help: not through give-away aid, 
but by freeing trade, and by pro- 
viding capital to create employ- 
ment opportunities for Italy’s un- 
employed. 
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Soviet Industry in 1953— 
Healthy or Sick? 





(Continued from page 529) 


into the Yenisei River, is said to 
have fabulous potentialities. 

Aluminum and Non-ferrous 
Metals: There was no aluminum 
produced in Russia some 20 years 
ago, and even during the war the 
Soviet aircraft industry could 
maintain its output only because 
of lend-lease. The Soviets were 
also lend-leased a whole alum- 
inum plant, which presumably 
served as a model for others. Be- 
side the plants at Volkhov (near 
Leningrad on the Svir River) 
and Zaporozhe (using Dniepos- 
troy’s energy), both of which 
were captured and put out of 
commission by the Germans, the 
Russians are reported to have 
built or to be building aluminum 
plants in the Kola peninsula, the 
Caucasus, the Kuzbas, in the 
Central Urals and elsewhere using 
both bauxite and nepheline (by- 
product of apatite which is used 
for fertilizers). The current out- 
put is estimated at about 200,000 
tons. 

The output of other non-ferrous 
metals, such as copper (estimated 
at about 300,000 tons), lead and 
zinc (about 200,000 tons each), 
nickel, molybdenum, etc. is far 
short of Russian and satellite re- 
quirements, and for this reason 


the Russians have been buying 
these metals in the black market, 
often paying fabulous prices. 
There is apparently enough man- 
ganese and mercury, while tin 
and antimony and tugsten are 
now probably supplied in more 
adequate quantities by Red China. 
Uranium ores have been reported 
from the Ferghana Valley (Cen- 
tral Asia), Tannu-Tuva (a part 
of Mongolia which the Soviets 
annexed outright in 1944), and, 
of course, the Erzgebirge (Sax- 
ony- Czechoslovakia). 

Machine Tool, Chemical and 
Other Industries: The machine 
tool industry is apparently well 
developed insofar as defense 
needs ar concerned. The output 
of lathes and metal cutting ma- 
chines is from 5 to 8 times larger 
then before the war. But insofar 
as non-military machines are con- 
cerned, such as agricultural ma- 
chinery, the Russian engineers 
have not kept up with the West, 
and the models exhibited, for ex- 
ample, at the recent Vienna fair, 
were, insofar as design is con- 
cerned, from 10 to 20 years be- 
hind the recent American equip- 
ment. 

The chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical industries, which were al- 
most non-existent before 1914, 
have advanced enough to make 
the Soviet Union nearly self- 
sufficient. But again the lines 
serving the defense needs are 
better developed than those serv- 
ing the civilian sector. The Soviet 
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The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 24, 
1953, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the first quar- 
ter of the calendar year 1953, payable March 14, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
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synthetic rubber industry, said t)| 


have an annual capacity of aboy 
300,000 tons, actually antedaty 


The output of sulphuric acid, am. 
monia, and nitric acid — all jm. 
portant in the output of explo. 
sives—have been particularly 
favored, and all major industria)| 
areas contain one or several of 
these plants. 

In contrast with the industrig 
serving directly or indirectly the 
Soviet military machine, the cop. 
sumer goods industries, including} 
the non-military building trade| 
have not only lagged behind tech. 
nically, but have also been starvel 
out insofar as raw material allo. 
cations are concerned. If the Rus. 
sians have a few more pots ani 
pans, and an extra-pair of decent 
shoes or “silon”—a poor substitute 
for nylon—stockings, this is large. 
ly due to Czech and Polish produc. 
tion being diverted to the need 
of the Soviet Union. 

The present (fifth) five-year 
plan was to close, as it was origin. 
ally planned, to some extent the 
great gap between the pace se 
for heavy and consumer indus. 
tries. The Russian worker and the 
peasants were to be given, after 
the years of toil and wartim 
privations, a few extra yards of 
woolen cloth, an additional pair 
of shoes, and perhaps also a few 
extra ounces of sugar, butter ani 
tea. But it seems that the worker 
and the peasant will have to fore. 
go once more the rewards of the 
socialist paradise which they have 
been promised for so long. The 
Russian garrison economy needs 
more sacrifices. There will have 
to be more belt-tightening. Mil: 
itary production will have to be 
raised, and the process of inte 
grating the satellite countries 








quickned. The danger to the| 
“socialist homeland” demands it. 

The big question is: will the 
worker and the peasant comply? 
Can they be made to increase 
their productivity in return for 
smaller supplies of consumer 
goods? Will the satellite countries 
respond to the crack of the Krem- 
lin’s whip as the Russian peopl} 
have done? ; 

Obviously something is wrong) 
in the Soviet Union. The purges) 
have always been the outer sig! 
of economic troubles, of dissatis- 
faction, of searching for scrape 
goats. The old party wheelhorses 
are replaced by men who wil 
question no order from the Kremt 
lin. It would be too much to expett 
the people whose patience hai 
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TREE! 


been tried so long to turn against 
their masters at this time. What- 
‘ever may happen, one thing is 


certain. Growing economic pres- 
sure, accelerated inflation in the 
satellite countries, and obvious 


spread of dissatisfaction among 


the lowliest are accumulating the 
Tinder under Velikiystalin’s 
throne. 





40 Depressed Stocks 





(Continued from page 533) 


carried by issues that appear to be 
worth holding for what is some- 
times called “‘the long pull’. These 
are issues either overcoming ad- 
verse condition in their particular 
fields or that have yet to demon- 
strate their full potentials. For 
investors now holding such issues 
bought at higher prices it is worth 
while to maintain their positions 
although patience will be an im- 
portant requisite. In this connec- 
tion, these “B1” and “B2” ratings 
should not be construed as recom- 
mendations to “buy”. They are 
intended solely for those investors 
holding the stocks to which the 
ratings apply. 

Rating “C” is definitely a rec- 
ommendation to sell. Conceivably, 
issues carrying this rating might 
do somewhat better marketwise 
eventually, but their outlook, how- 
ever, is such that investors prob- 
ably would do much better by get- 
ting rid of these holdings, re- 
employing their funds in issues of 
sounder value. 





Special Study of the 
Aluminum Industry 





(Continued from page 532) 


and appear to have held this rate 
of progress for the full year. 
Operating income was held in 
check, however, by rising costs, 
and net profit after taxes was re- 
duced chiefly by amortization 
charges on plant expansion. As a 


capitalization declined to $1.94 a 
Share from $3.64 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1951, adjusted 
for the stock split. Earnings were 
lowered by reason of accelerated 
depreciation as much as $1.02 a 
share in the first nine months of 
last year. 

Although the outlook for high- 
er earnings is not too promising, 
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This “gun” is aimed at a growing market 


With special steel products, as 
with special-purpose steels, Armco 
meets the nation’s needs in many 
different ways. 

This big “gun” is Armco Spiral 
Welded Pipe, one of the scores 
of products fabricated and sold 
by Armco Drainage and Metal 
Products, Inc., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration. The market for these 
products is already large — and 
constantly growing. 

It includes the demand for 
drainage structures for highways, 
airports, railroads; prefabricated 
steel buildings for commerce, 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





management appears. confident 
that the current $2 annual divi- 
dend rate can be readily covered 
and distributed. The financial po- 
sition remains strong. Indications 
are that earnings should respond 
sharply to reflect relief from de- 
preciation charges in the next few 
years. The stock is worthy of 
selection on a long-term basis. 


REYNOLDS METAL COMPANY 
As an important consumer of 


aluminum, Reyolds Metals under- 
took production of the metal dur- 


farm and industry; pipe lines for 
water, gas and oil: foundation 
piling for bridges and new build- 
ings; tunnel liner and_ storage 
tanks, to mention just a few. 


With more than forty fabricat- 
ing plants throughout the United 
States and Canada, the company 
is strategically located to meet 
these demands quickly and eco- 
nomically. Defense orders, too. 
are being filled without plant 
conversion. 

For this Armco subsidiary, as 
for the entire Armco business, a 
growing, diversified market is the 
key to a promising future. 


BRMCO 


Y 





ing the war to meet a growing 
national need. Capacity has been 
steadily enlarged as consumer in- 
terest in aluminum has expanded. 
Acquisition of six government 
plants which previously had been 
operated on lease boosted output 
sharply in 1950. The latest en- 
largement is expected to cost $165 
million and raise ingot capacity 
to 414,500 tons before next year. 
A national defense contract as- 
sures a ready market for 190,000 
tons annually for military re- 
quirements. About 80 percent of 
(Please turn to page 552) 








the cost of additional facilities is 
to be amortized on a five-year 
basis. 

Demand for output is expected 
to hold at a high level which 
should assure increased _ ship- 
ments for 1953. Little benefit from 
the new Corpus Christi, Tex., 
plant was derived in 1952, but 
results are expected to improve 
this year. Higher prices this year 
should compensate for increased 
costs and enable the company to 
improve earnings. Net profit for 
1952 is estimated to have approxi- 
mated $7.50 a share, compared 
with $9.63 for 1951, allowing for 
the 10 percent stock dividend paid 
in August. 

Reynolds places stress on fabri- 
cating operations, although the 
company is well integrated and 
has interests in operations other 
than aluminum. Holdings in Rich- 
mond Radiator approximate 61 
percent, while a 53 percent inter- 
est is held in Southern Roofing 
and a 88 percent holding in 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls is 
owned. Bauxite mines or conces- 
sions are owned in this country 
as well as in the West Indies. Ore 
from Jamaica is scheduled to come 
into use this year. 

Because of the need for financ- 
ing expansion, dividends have re- 
mained conservative. It has been 
suggested, however, that the time 
may be drawing near when a more 
liberal cash rate can be author- 
ized. Cash payments have been 
maintained at the rate of 25 cents 
quarterly, while distributions in 
stock of 10 percent each have been 
paid in 1947, 1948, 1950 and 1952. 
The stock is more speculative than 
the two just mentioned but is 


worthy of retention on that basis. 


KAISER ALUMINUM & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Started as Permanente Metals 
during the war to fill an urgent 
need for critical materials, Kaiser 
Aluminum has expanded rapidly 
and now accounts for upward of 
20 percent of the nation’s produc- 
tive capacity. Upon completion of 
present expansion plans, it is be- 
lieved that the ratio produced by 
Kaiser may rise above 25 percent. 
Fabricated products serving pri- 
marily the aircraft industry in- 
clude sheets, rods, wire and cable 
as well as foil screening. Expan- 
sion that includes a plant in 
Louisiana nearing completion is 
scheduled to boost capacity above 
400,000 tons. Bauxite properties 
are located in Jamaica, B.W.I. 

The earnings experience of this 
company has been erratic in re- 
flecting unusual operating condi- 
tions, expansion costs, accelerated 
amortization and other factors. 
A severe power shortage hamper- 
ing output in recent months cur- 
tailed earnings in the first half 
of the current fiscal year. Net 
profit for the six months ended 
November 30 dropped to 61 cents 
a share from $1.66 a share in the 
corresponding period last year. 
The outlook for the period since 
then is not much improved, and 
results for the fiscal year ending 
May 31 are expected to decline 
well below the $3.10 a share of 
1951. 

Although financial requirements 
are heavy, management appears 
hopeful of being able to maintain 
the $1.30 annual dividend and to 





Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 
January 23, 1953 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the 
following regular quarterly dividends, all payable on March 


* 
February 4, 1953. 
Security 


Preferred Stock, 5.50°% First Preferred Series. . 
Preferred Stock, 4.75°4 Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50°% Convertible Series 


Common et 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT 


$52 


2, 1953, to stickholders of record at the close of business 





e 


Amount 


per Share 
$1.374% 


LOUISIANA 





THE 


approve extras in stock from time 
to time. The shares are regarded | 


as more speculative than those of | 
the other companies under review — 


here. Aluminum Company of 
America and Aluminium are re. 
garded as having investment 
characteristics, while Reynolds js 
regarded as deserving of consid. 
eration for business men’s port- 
folios. 





Dividend and Appreciation © 


Prospects for Utilities 





(Continued from page 539) 


there have been signs that the 
period of harsh regulation was 
ending, and with the current 
change of atmosphere at Wash- 
ington these hopes seem likely to 
be realized. 

In recent years even “tough” 
state commissions, such as in New 
York and California, have soft- 
ened their attitude and have al- 
lowed fairly substantial (though 
perhaps not adequate) rate in- 
creases. The states where s0- 
called “fair value” standards pre- 
vail, such as Pennsylvania, have 
treated the local utilities very 
fairly. In Texas, where there is 
no state commission, the utilities 
have been permitted to earn sub- 
stantial amounts on their invested 
capital, which has resulted in 
market popularity for stocks of 
utilities operating in that state. 


This change in the regulatory 
picture means a great deal to the 
utilities. It is true that the in- 
creased efficiency of the big gen- 
erating units installed in the post- 
war period has helped to cut 


costs substantially, but lower gen- | 
erating cost has been more than | 


offset by increased expense in 
other departments, and in many 
cases stockholders have been 
mulcted of the benefits of growth 
and efficiency. In order to attract 
the immense amount of capital 
needed, the utilities finally had to 
seek rate increases aggressively 
in order to sustain or improve 


been reasonably cooperative. It 
now appears likely that further 
adjustments will be more readily 
forthcoming and that a higher 


rate of return than the traditional 


6% may be permitted, as an off- 
set to inflation and to bolster the 
utilities for the inevitable reces- 
sion in business in future years. 
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NOW! PHILIP MORRIS is available in the new 

KING-SIZE and the famous Regular Size. 
Remember, in case after case, coughs due to smoking disappear 
. parched throat clears up... 
“smoked-out” feeling vanishes! 


Yes, KING-SIZE or REGULAR YOU'LL FEEL BETTER 


HERE IT IS ! 
PHILIP MORRIS KING-SIZE 








-the only leading King-Size cigarette made an exclusively 
different way to avoid the main cause of irritation! 











Take your choice but make = 
your choice 
PHILIPMORRIS 
that stale, KING-SIZE 
or 
REGULAR 





smoking PHILIP MORRIS 


CALL 
FOR 





Thus the utilities should now be 
in the best intrinsic position in 
their history. The promotional 
excesses of the 1920’s have been 
completely expiated, almost all 
the big holding companies have 
been dissolved or _ integrated, 
equity ratios have been substan- 
tially improved, and accounting 
methods are completely trust- 
worthy. While the telephone utili- 
ties still have a substantial labor 
problem because their payroll 
takes such a large proportion of 
revenues, the electric and gas util- 
ities have only occasional labor 
difficulties and higher wage rates 
are offset by constantly improved 
efficiency. The new generating 
plants require much less labor 
than the old ones; bi-monthly bill- 
ling, plus the use of accounting 
Machines, permit larger sales 
same size (or even 


' smaller) staffs. Thus the electric 


utilities have a considerable ad- 
vantage over industrial com- 
panies in their relative immunity 
from labor troubles. 

The utilities also enjoy a big 
advantage in the fact that they do 
not extend credit and have only 
negligible receivables. It is true 
that some of them sell electrical 
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PHILIP MORRIS. 


appliances on an installment basis 
but a large portion of the indus- 
try now leaves this business to 
outside dealers. Also, utilities do 
not as a rule maintain large in- 
ventories, always a problem dur- 
ing depressions for industrial 
companies. Most utilities main- 
tain a good coalpile, but in gen- 
eral they have small inventories. 

Thus the utilities have little to 
fear from industrial depressions. 
Their residential load shows a 
steady average gain of some 7%- 
8% per annum. The industrial 
business, while subject to greater 
fluctuations, is usually low-profit 
anyway. 

Are the electric utilities vulner- 
able to some revolutionary change 
in the industry such as atomic 
energy? Could they suffer the 
heavy blows which the railroads 
experienced when autos, trucks 
and planes took away much of 
their business? It appears un- 
likely that the utilities would suf- 
fer as did the railroads. Over the 
next five or ten years the develop- 
ment of electricity as a by-prod- 
uct of atomic fission may be per- 
fected but this should mean scrap- 
ping only a small part of the 
utility plant—perhaps 10% or 





20‘c—and the process will be 
gradual. The major part of the 
utility plant will still be needed to 
distribute electricity to customers, 
and probably the old heat-gener- 
ating facilities would also be kept 
for stand-by purposes. With rea- 
sonable cooperation between the 
Government and the utilities, the 
problem of atomic energy should 
be worked out without undue 
hardship. 

While utility stock prices have 
advanced substantially over the 
past year or so, there have also 
been many dividend increases so 
that yields and price-earnings ra- 
tios still appear quite reasonable 
for the big majority of stocks. It 
is true that yields have declined 
for some of the growth com- 
panies, but the small investor who 
wants generous yields can still ob- 
tain them by buying stocks of the 
smaller companies. 

A program of territorial diver- 
sification should be followed by in- 
vestors in utility stocks. By this 
means it is possible to minimize 
the effects of temporary declines 
in earnings and prices of indi- 
vidual stocks caused by droughts, 
floods, storms, labor troubles, 

(Please turn to page 554) 
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Union CarBivE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable March 
2, 1953 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 6, 
1953. 
KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 














NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
March 2, 1953, to stockholders 
of record on February 11, 1953. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
January 29, 1953. Treasurer 




















Dividend and Appreciation 
Prospects for Utilities 





(Continued from page 553) 


competition from public-power, 
and rate cuts. Even with a com- 
paratively small portfolio it is 
possible to buy odd lots of a dozen 
or more issues scattered about 
the country, thus “averaging” the 
factors just mentioned and ob- 
taining reasonable protection for 
the entire investment. Consider- 
ing the natural defenses which al- 
most all utilities possess against 
changes in the business cycle, the 
investor in utilities can use terri- 
torial diversification as a strong 
protective measure against other 
irregularities. Purchased in this 
fashion, the utility stocks should 
furnish a strong defensive seg- 
ment of the average portfolio, 
since they now seem reasonably 
well protected against inflation 
through the more liberal attitude 
of the regulatory authorities. 





Investment Opportunities in 
Special Situations 





(Continued from page 538) 
approximately 7 points from 1952 
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lows, but weighed for the long- 
range outlook continue to hold 
attraction for possibilities of capi- 
tal gains. 


Elliott Company 





Total amount earned per share, 
1946-1952 . ; 

Total amount of dividends, paid- 
out 1946-1952 

Recent Price 

Dividend rate . 

Yield 3 oe 

1951-1953 Price Range 





1_Includes estimated 1952 earnings. 


On the basis of aggregate net 
sales and revenues of slightly 
more than $34 million in the first 
nine months, Elliott Co., had an- 
other record year in 1952. Figures 
for the nine months showed a 
33% gain over the corresponding 
months of the previous year in 
which for the full 12 months net 
reached a record figure of $404 
million. Undoubtedly, that sum 
was surpassed in 1952 and the 
probabilities are that still another 
record high will be achieved in 
the current year. This optimistic 
view appears justified by the com- 
pany’s order backlog that as of 
Sept. 30, last, stood at $33 million, 
equal to approximately nine 
months’ production. 

The company has a wide range 
of products. It is the nation’s 
leading producer of turbochargers 
which increase power output of 
4-cycle diesel engines by 50 to 
100%. These are in wide use in 
diesel locomotives and other larg- 
er diesel engines and it is believed 
that a substantial market exists 
for Elliott’s recently developed 
turbocharger for four-cycle 
diesels of smaller sizes used in 
trucks and other vehicles. Other 
principal products are steam tur- 
bines, electric motors ranging in 
size up to 25,000-hp., electric gen- 
erators and other related equip- 
ment essential to the electric 
utility companies and various in- 
dustries as equipment replace- 
ments and as original equipment 
in new plants. Continued heavy 
outlays for plant and equipment 
by the utilities promises to keep 
Elliott’s sales at a high level. 


Earnings last year’ suffered 
from the effects of the steel strike 
and per share net on the common 
was diluted by the issuance of 
preferred stock and an increase 
of 37,505 shares of common, bring- 
ing that issue up to 487,844 shares 
outstanding. Nevertheless, net for 
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$3.80 a common share whickls 
forms a base for estimated fy]! 
1952 net at $5.00 a share, com. k 
pared with $5.36 in 1951 and © 
$4.44 in 1950. Price controls are ~ 
another factor that has restrictej — 
earnings at a time of rising costs, ‘ing 
Control laws, due to expire next 
April 30, if allowed to die would 
afford considerable relief as would 
the expiration of EPT which took! ger 
$1.90 of common share earnings) and 
in 1951 and an estimated $1.50 a N 
share in 1952. 
Dividends have been paid on sum 
the common shares without inter. littl 
ruption since 1905. Distributions the 
in 1952 were at a 40-cents quart. 


com 
erly rate, supplemented by an ex} vay 
tra of 50 cents, the latter pay-| neo 
ment represented a continuation high 
of a liberal dividend policy that} 59 f 
since 1947 has increased the pro} per 
portion of earnings distributed} with 
from 6% to 42% fisca 


Currently Eliott sells around} net - 


33. The stock, after moving} next 
within a comparatively narrow} 52 r 
range in the lower 20’s for some} cline 


time has recently shown greater} mon‘ 
market activity in recognition of} pyt 
the company current earnings ani] and 
its long-range prospects. The in-}  setti 

















come return, at prevailing marke} gible 
value, is around 6.4% the 
last 
Di 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. nual 
to e: 
Total amount earned per share, % 
1946-1952 ........ 1c. G81 2T* rae 
Total amount of dividends, paid- wit 
out 1946-1952 eee $12.37 this ; 
Oy i Ne eee ere 45 main 
Dividend rate $ 2.40 liber 
Vield ........,.. cies SO apes 
1951-1953 Price-Range 51%-40 ae 
P yle 
: 2. 
Fiscal years ended April 30, 195 move 











Having achieved a_ position 


which ranks it as the largest) 
manufacturer of cellulose wadding 
and machine-coated paper, Kin- 
berly-Clark continues to show 4 
strong growth trend in both sales 
and earnings. a 

Since the end of World War II} }} Te 
approximately $88 million has 


been spent in expanding facilities ; 
the greater portion of which is Rec 
already in operation with the re} }} Div 


mainder scheduled for completiot wee 
during the current year. Its pro) — 
duction of coated paper accounts 
for about 25% of the domestit 
output. About 10% of the domestic] 
book paper output is produced by} Th 
the company, and in addition it} ing 
owns a controlling interest in the cotto 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co,| 9% 
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nd a 38% interest in the Coosa 


River Newsprint Co. Cellulose 


dding production makes up 
sent 65% of Kimberly-Clark’s 
sales. About 10% of this produc- 


‘tion finds its way into industrial 
‘wadding for insulating, packag- 
‘ing and filtering, the balance, 


made to specifications of Inter- 
national Cellulose Products Co., 
being marketed by the latter un- 
der the trade names of “Kotex” 
and “Kleenex”. 

Net sales in the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1952, reached the record 
sum of $153.7 million, a gain of a 
little more than $11 million over 
the previous year’s figure, and 
comparing with 1945 calendar 
year sales of $56.8 million. Net 
income, feeling the impact of 
higher federal taxes for the 1951- 
52 fiscal year, amounted to $5.29 
per common share. This compares 
with $5.80 a share in the previous 
fiscal period. Indications are that 
net for the year ending April 30, 
next, may be slightly under 1951- 
52 results, reflecting the sales de- 
cline experienced in the earlier 
months. This appears to have been 
but a temporary state of affairs 
and considering the improvement 
setting in recently it is quite pos- 
sible that 1953-54 results, despite 
the effect of taxes, will exceed 
last year’s showing. 

Dividends of $2.40 a share an- 
nually are conservative in relation 
to earnings. With the expansion 
program about completed and 
with finances in a sound condition, 
this rate of payment can be easily 
maintained and could readily be 
liberalized. 

_At its recent price of 4514, the 
yield on the stock is 5.2%. It has 
moved up from a low of 40 in 
1952 to a high of 517%, from which 


_ it has receded to a mid-way point 


where it appears attractive for its 
long-range possibilities. 


—_—_—_—__ 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons 





Total amount earned per share, 


aL 2 ea 8.141 | 
Total amount of dividends paid- 

out 1946-1952 .. $12.82 
Recent Price ..... He otc 31 
Dividend rate ee 
OU OS ene eee 
1951-1953 Price-Range ............39 -24% 





l_Includes estimated 1952 earnnigs. 
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_ This is one of the fastest grow- 
Ing mass-producers of low-cost 
cotton and rayon fabrics. About 
9% of output is sold to makers 


of men’s, women’s and children’s 
wearing apparel, and to mail 
order houses and other large re- 
tail outlets, with the remainder 
going to markets abroad. 

The company’s long and consis- 
tent sales record has expanded 
sharply in the post-war years, in- 
creasing from $49.4 million in 
1945 to $144.4 million in 1951, and 
to $180.1 million in the first nine 
months of last year. Per share 
earnings in the latter period, 
despite lower unit prices, equalled 
$3.57 a share which for the full 
12 months were probably lifted to 
around $5.75. This may prove a 
conservative estimate in view of 
record shipments in the final 
quarter and the absence of mark- 
downs made in earlier months. 

Operating results for 1952 will 
not fully reflect Lowenstein’s ex- 
pansion of facilities which were 
about completed at the end of the 
third quarter. One of the major 
developments under this program 
was the construction of a new 
$2.5 million synthetic weaving 
plant which did not get into full 
scale production until sometime in 
July of last year. The 1953 out- 
look is for a continuation of the 
uptrend. 

The common stock has nothing 
ahead of it in the way of funded 
debt, and there are only 65,084 
shares of $4.25 preferred stock 
outstanding. Dividends on the 
common since the 25% stock divi- 
dend paid in November, 1950, 
have been held to the conservative 
rate of 50 cents a share quarterly. 

At its present price around 
3214, the stock yields 6.2%. Cur- 
rently, the issue is selling close to 
eight points over its 1952 low 
price but still appears attractive 
from the standpoint of yield and 
long-term outlook for further 
growth. 





Texas Gulf vs. 
Freeport Sulphur 
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20 years. This is the Garden 
Island Bay project, at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River where 
drilling is reported to have proved 
the existence of a large deposit 
of sulphur. The property, leased 
from The Texas Co., on a 50-50 
profit basis, presents many con- 
struction and operating difficul- 
ties. The area consists of marsh 
lands, accessible only by boat. It 


(Please turn to page 556) 
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CREPED PAPERS « GIFT WRAPPINGS 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Mar. 
3, 1953, to stockholders of record 
Feb. 9, 1953. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 
A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Mar. 3, 1953, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 9, 1953. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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Quarterly dividend No. 128 of 
Sixty Cents ($.60) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, payable 
March 10, 1953 to stockhold 
ers of record at the close of 
business February 13, 1953. 
Ww. C. KING, Secretary 


January 27, 1953. 














(> Crown CoRK & SEAL 
AS ~=COMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of fifty cents ($.50) per share on the $2.00 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Ine., payable 
March 14, 1953, to the stockholders of 
record at the close of business February 
17, 1953. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
January 21, 1953 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of the Company, pay- 
able Mar. 5, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business Jan. 26, 1953. 


c.L. Swim, 

















January 13, 1953 Secretary 
CONTINENTAL 





C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of sixty 
cents (60¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable March 14, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
February 25, 1953. 

LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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Texas Gulf vs. 
Freeport Sulphur 
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is hoped that the plant there will 
be in operation late this year with 
production at a 500,000 tons an- 
nual rate. 

With the completion of this 
plant and the attainment of ex- 
pected output goal, Freeport Sul- 
phur by 1954, should be able to 
show production of more than 2 
million tons from all of its plants. 
An output of this size would com- 
pare with Texas Gulf’s current 
production of approximately 3.2 
million tons. 

By referring to the accompany- 
ing summary of comparative 
statistical data on the two compa- 
nies, it will be noted that there 
is quite a difference in their op- 
erating results. Texas Gulf’s 
operating margin, based on 1951 
figures, of 55.1% compares with 
23.6% for Freeport Sulphur. Net 
profit margin of 19% for the 
latter company, compares with 
34.2% for Texas Gulf. These gaps 
are apt to widen further this year, 
and next, considering that Free- 





tienes 








. port ‘Sulphur’s operating costs 


will be in the ascendency because 
of the expense in operating the 
Bay Ste. Elaine plant and the 
Garden Island Bay project, when 
the latter gets into actual pro- 
duction. 


At the latter plant, drilling rigs 
will be mounted on barges instead 
of on land-based foundations and 
the sulphur, when mined will be 
barged in molten form for storage 
at a point 45 miles up the river. 


Texas Gulf is not confronted 
with such problems and operating 
costs. A development that would 
be equally beneficial to both com- 
panies would be the lifting of 
price controls on what they pro- 
duce. Despite higher wage and 
materials costs, the domestic sul- 
phur price has increased but little 
in the last few years. In 1950 
crude sulphur for most of the 
year, held at $18 a ton. Late in 
that year, price control authorities 
permitted Texas Gulf Sulphur to 
hike its price to $21 and Freeport 
Sulphur was permitted to raise 
its price to $22 a ton. Export 
prices for the industry as a whole 
have ranged, for the most part, 
from about $24.50 to $27 a ton, 
notwithstanding the fact that dur- 








Comparative Statistical Summary — 2 Leading Sulphur Producers | 














Freeport Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Sulphur 
CAPITALIZATION: as of 12/31/51 12/31/51 
Long Term Debt None None 
Preferred Stock None None 
Cc Stock ( ber of shares) 2,400,000 3,340,000 
Tons of Sulphur Produced 1951 (Long Tons) 1,560,000 3,245,294 
Tons Produced Per Share 1951 0.65 0.97 
Gross Sales (000 omitted) 1952 (1st 9 months) $ 27,540 $ 55,522 
1951 $ 34,756 $ 71,637 
Gross Sales Per Share 1952 (Ist 9 months) $ 11.47 $ 16.62 
1951 $ 14.48 $ 21.45 
Operating Earnings (000 omitted) 1952 (Ist9 months) n.a. n.a. 
1951 $ 8,231 $ 39,528 
Operating Margin 1952 (1st 9 months) n.a. n.a. 
1951 23.6% 55.1% 
Net Income (000 omitted) 1952 (1st 9 months) $ 5,237 $ 18,985 
1951 $ 6,303 $ 25,441 
Net Profit Margin 1952 (Ist 9 months) 19.0% 34.2% 
1951 18.1% 35.5% 
Net Per Share 1952 (Est. Full Year) $ 3.00 $ 7.50 
1952 (Ist 9 months) $ 2.18 $ 5.68 
1951 $ 2.63 $ 7.62 
Total Amount Per Share Earned 1947-1952* $ 14.02 $ 42.90 
Total Amount Per Share Paid Out 1947-1952 $ 8.52 $ 32.50 
Total Amount Per Share Retained 1947-1952* $ 5.50 $ 10.40 
Dividend 1952 $ 2.00 $ 7.00 
1951 $ 1.83 $ 5.50 
Recent Price , ; 41 107 
Dividend Yield (On 1952 Div.) 4.8% 6.5% 
Price-Earnings Ratio (To 1952 Net) 13.6 14.2 





*—Includes 1952 estimate. 








n.a.—Not available. 
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ing the acute European shortage, 
even the highest-cost materia] 
that had previously been accumv. 
lating found a ready market at 
prices reported to be triple that 
for United States crude sulphur, 


A price rise on sulphur for 
domestic consumption before 1953 
is much older would add substan. 
tially to net earnings of the two 
companies, and with demand hold. 
ing above, or even at 1952 levels, 
Freeport Sulphur would be in a 
good position to more than offset | 
higher costs, holding earnings at 
close to the 1952 estimate of $3.00 
a share. Without this possible 
price boost, net in 1953 might fall 
short of matching last year’s re. 
sults. The company, however, 
should cover its $2.00 per share 
annual dividend rate by a com. 
fortable margin. 


With sulphur for domestic con- 
sumption holding at prevailing 
price levels, Texas Gulf should 
have little difficulty this year in 
duplicating estimated 1952 net of 
$7.50 a share. Lifting the price 
of sulphur, even slightly, would 
bolster earning power, resulting 
in another record year in 1953. 
The company always has followed 
a liberal dividend policy and is 
likely to maintain the 1952 rate 
of payments throughout the cur- 
rent year. 

The favorable dividend outlook 
for Texas Gulf is strengthened 
by the company’s good financial 
position. At the end of the 1952 
third quarter, it reported holdings 
of cash and U. S. Government 
securities amounting to $31.3 mil- 
lion. Allowing for $15.9 million as 
provision for current taxes, and 
without giving consideration to 
inventories of sulphur above 
ground, Texas Gulf’s net current 
assets at that time, amounted to 
$27.3 million. 


Freeport Sulphur has not re- | 
vealed its financial position since | 
issuance of its last balance sheet, | 
dated Dec. 31, 1951. That report | 
listed cash and U. 8. Government | 
securities at $26.3 million and net 
current assets at $26.9 million. 
The forthcoming financial state- | 
ment may show a change in these © 
figures, in view of the company’s | 
extensive development program. | 
This work has resulted in the 
bringing in of the Bay Ste. Elaine 
mine, work at the Garden Island 
Bay dome, and acquisition of other 
properties, all of which involve 
expenditures of approximately 
$20 million. 

Both Texas Gulf and Freeport 
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Sulphur issues are worth holding 
for income. Neither issue is en- 
combered by senior obligations 
and both possess growth prospects. 
This viewpoint is applicable par- 
ticularly to Freeport Sulphur con- 
sidering the potentials of the Gar- 
den Island Bay property. Freeport 
Sulphur has already been split 
three-for-one; there is no appar- 
ent reason why Texas Gulf should 
not follow suit. 





What Will Eisenhower Do 
With Truman’s Budget 





(Continued from page 518) 


income taxes will amount to about 
$3,000,000,000. And in April, 
1954 a decrease of 5 percentage 
points in corporation income tax- 
es will cost $2,000,000,000 while 
certain expiring excise taxes will 
deduct another $1,000,000,000 by 
next Spring. 

It might be deemed unfair to 
refer to these unexpended bal- 
ances as all velvet. In many cases, 
authorizations for expenditures 
have been made but no actual 
appropriation of funds enacted. 
It might be compared to authori- 
zation by a railroad president to 
his purchasing agent to buy cer- 
tain equipment but with no imme- 
diately accompanying authoriza- 
tion to the treasurer to pay the 
bill. However, the actual appro- 
priations are available as to vast 
sums, It will be a large part of the 
task of the Congressional Com- 
mittees to sift out these accounts. 

Heads of Government Depart- 
ments are all too prone to pile new 
requests on top of old ones and 
then seek to have Congress appro- 
priate enough money to cover both 
old and new accounts. 

That Congress desires to reduce 
taxes at an early date can not be 
doubted. It may be recalled that 
last September, following a con- 
ference between General Eisen- 
hower and Senator Taft, the Sen- 
ator said: 

“General Eisenhower emphatic- 
ally agrees with me in the pro- 
posal to reduce drastically over- 
all expenses. Our goal is about 
$70,000,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1954 and $60,000,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1955. That would make 
possible a reduction in taxes to 
the $60,000,000,000 level for the 
year 1955.” Thus, even with a 
vigorous campaign in progress, 
the leaders could not promise an 
Immediate tax reduction; they 
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could only look ahead hopefully a 
year or two. 

In two broad categories there 
is no possibility of saving on 
pledged fiscal responsibilities. 
Veterans’ pensions and insurance 
payments can not be expected to 
decline. Assuredly, Congress is 
not going to reduce rates of pen- 
sions; it is more likely to increase 
them, further, new pensioners on 
the rolls may well exceed deaths 
if the struggle in Korea continues. 

The service of the national debt 
must be maintained. There is no 
possibility of refunding any part 
of it at a lower rate; the reverse 
is true. New and refunding issues 
must pay a higher rate. 

It is obvious that, even with the 
most inspired management, very 
little reduction in the total debt 
of approximately $280,000,000,000 
may be expected at an early date. 
But it is believed that the fiscal 
situation of the Nation can be 
greatly improved by a change in 
the policy of debt management 
and this change, it is firmly be- 
lieved can do much to halt in- 
flationary influences. 

All through the long period of 
the Roosevelt-Truman Adminis- 
trations, the Treasury relied on 
short-term financing. It kept rel- 
atively small issues spinning 
through the financial world almost 
like Cuban monthly lotteries. The 
result was a steady reduction in 
the long term debt, through ma- 
turities, and an increase in the 
short term portfolio. With the 
beginning of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration something like 88 
per cent of the national debt falls 
in the category of 5 years or less 
and 61 per cent is on a one year 
or less basis. 


Refunding Short-Term Debt 


It is recognized that this vast 
volume of short term debt must 
be refunded on a 20 to 30 year 
basis. Unquestionably higher in- 
terest rates will have to be paid, 
partially as a penalty for the in- 
flation which the past Adminis- 
trations have been charged with 
abetting. 

After a generetion of short 
term financing, the Treasury will 
have a major task in changing 
the policy yet it is felt at Wash- 
ington that long term debt will 
have a far less inflationary and 
far more stabilizing effect on the 
national economy. 

Coupled with all this is the 
deep question of Federal Reserve 








AKG? “A Family of 
“tomronarion fF Famous Names” 
The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents a share on the Common 
Stock payable March 20, 1953, 
to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 27, 1953. 

R.S. Pruitt, Secretary 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
January 30, 1953 














policy. There is reason to believe 
that the Board will seek to return 
to the historic, traditional use of 
the bank rate as a means of con- 
trolling credit (and therefore in 
a major degree inflation). This 
should mean a complete divorce 
from the Treasury. From the 
Second World War period, the Ad- 
ministration forced close con- 


spiracy, almost, between the 
Federal Reserve Board on the 
ground that a war emergency 


existed and that emergency meas- 
ures should be taken. 

Yet, going back to the First 
World War, it may be recalled 
that the Federal Reserve System 
used its bank rate wholly inde- 
pendently of the Treasury al- 
though, at that time, the Secretary 
of the Treasury was Chairman 
of the Reserve Board. The fact 
that lesser amounts were involved 
is searcely pertinent; fiscal cur- 
rents flow after much the same 
pattern. 

It can scarcely be denied that 
the last two Administrations did 
not shudder at inflation. They 
still tell around Washington how 
Paul Porter once observed “after 
all, its only money.” If one may 
accept as wholly sincere the state- 
ment of General Eisenhower on 
the eve of election, a new attitude 
will be observed, He said: 


“The full resources of our new 
Administration will be thrown 
into the battle against inflation. 
Only if the steady whittling away 
of the value of the dollar is stop- 
ped can our farmers, our factory 
and white collar workers, our 
aged, find any security in their 
savings, social benefits or pen- 
sions.” If he did not add it orally 
at the time, he believed that the 
same assertion applies with equal 
if not greater force to the Amer- 
ican business community! 
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Industry is Building a 
Dynamic South 





(Continued from page 521) 


other agricultural products quite 
naturally do not enter into the 
manufacture of durables. Further, 
newer industries of the South, 
notably plastics, paper, chemicals 
and synthetic textiles are not in 
the durables class. 

At this point it is well to point 
up that much of the South’s in- 
dustrial growth in the past decade 
or 15 years has been due to new 
discoveries in the fields of syn- 
thetics and plastics, most of them 
made from raw materials which 
heretofore have been regarded as 
useless. From sugar cane waste— 
bagasse—corn stalks, stumpage 
and scrub timberlands, the South 
is producing much of its syn- 
thetic textiles, plastics and other 
chemicals, to say nothing of kraft 
and other grades of paper, even 
newsprint to some extent. 

The South’s durable goods in- 
dustries do not yet compare fav- 
orably with those of other re- 
gions, but steel and aluminum out- 
put are very much on the up- 
grade, while its production of 
brick, cement, lumber, glass, fi- 
breboard and furniture promise 
to put durables abreast or ahead 
of non-durable industries within 
the next decade or so. As of this 
time there are not many manu- 
facturing enterprises in the re- 
gion which deserve the term “gi- 
gantic.” However, the region now 
boasts some of the largest textile, 
oil refining, synthetic textile and 
chemical plants in the United 
States, while furniture manufac- 
ture may be 100 percent concen- 
trated south of the Mason and 
Dixon line within another 15 
years because forests of the re- 
gion have the largest and finest 
assortment of hard woods in the 
United States. 

Few of the South’s industrial- 
manufacturing communities are 
large when compared with the 
large factories of older industrial 
centers to the North and East 
where populations are more dense. 
However, those living and work- 
ing within the southern states re- 
gard this as a blessing rather 
than a drawback. They stress that 
absence of concentrated bigness 
makes for a healthier socio-eco- 
nomic “climate” in which labor, 
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management and farmers more 
equally share benefits. 


Many of the uninformed have 
the erroneous view that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—Govern- 
ment’s first large scale venture 
into the electric power business— 
is responsible for the South’s in- 
dustrial growth. It cannot be gain- 
said that TVA was a factor in 
advancing the industrial progress 
of Tennessee, but the privately 
owned utilities have done a major 
job in the South, making TVA’s 
contribution seem relatively small. 
Despite bureaucratic claims, sub- 
sidized “cheap” electric power is 
not particularly attractive to the 
hard-headed industrialist who 
realizes power is a relatively 
minor item in production costs. 


Industry relocates and settles 
to be in close proximity to its raw 
materials, to find favorable cli- 
matic conditions and to operate 
in an atmosphere of friendly gov- 
ernment attitudes at the local 
level. Private electric utilities of 
the South—about $21 billion worth 
of them—are showing vigor and 
a progressive spirit in bringing 
new industrial operations to their 
areas as they do a first-class job 
bettering the communities they 
serve. And their rates compare 
favorably with those of the public 
power agencies, while their cus- 
tomer relationships are superior 
to those of the bureaucratic-con- 
trolled public power operations. 
One of the fallacies of views on 
Federalized electric power is that 
it is a mere matter of damming 
streams to obtain an eternal flow 
of cheap electricity. Thermal gen- 
eration of electric. power is ever 
essential, and the South, with 
ample supplies of coal, oil and 
natural gas is thus in an enviable 
position for generating power at 
lower costs than would be pos- 
sible in areas more distant from 
fuel supplies. 

Rich in coal, petroleum, natural 
gas and other mineral deposits, 
the South is now capitalizing on 
these natural resources as they 
serve to draw new industries to 
the area. Other minerals which 
are producing wealth for the 
South include sulphur, bauxite 
(base ore of aluminum), iron 
ores, kaolin, Fuller’s earth, silica, 
gravel, sand, stone—to name a few 
of the important ones. 

All of these natural resources 
have enabled the industries of the 
region to expand at unprecedent- 
ed rates and this expansion in 
turn has been of inestimable value 


to its transportation, communica. 


tions, and utilities operations, 
Highway transportation —as jn 
other parts of the nation—has 
offered the rails considerable com. 
petition, but the railroads have 
prospered. This applies to the 
short lines as well as the Class | 
systems. Bonded obligations are 
being met more promptly and, 
while dividend rates have not 
been “exciting,” many of the car. 
riers have been plowing back 
profits into their operations in 
the form of new equipment, mo- 
tably Diesel locomotives. 

Electric and gas utilities have 
gained too. Advances of the for. 
mer have been notable for the fact 
that they have had tax-free com- 
petition from numerous Federal 
projects, including the TVA, 
which has branched out into parts 
of Alabama and one corner of 
Mississippi. These Federal hydro- 
electric projects offer competition 
to private utilities, especially those 
who are ready, willing and able 
to carry their services to rural 
areas. 

Coupled with industrial expan- 
sion, there has been increasing 
southern appreciation of the value 
of scientific research. The south- 
ern states can boast over 112 lab- 
oratories whose chief concern is 
finding new and efficient ways to 
make even newer and better prod- 
ucts from the raw materials of the 
area. Some of these laboratories 
are individually owned, but many 
of them are public or semi-public 
in character in that they are oper- 
ated, either by universities and 
colleges of the various states, or 
on a non-profit basis, serving the 
smaller manufacturers for a fee 
commensurate with their ability 
to pay. This system has been of 
inestimable value to the industry 
of the southern states and has 
paid off in such discoveries as the 








making of newsprint from waste | 


products, the recovery of new 
chemicals from slash pine and 
stumpage—many of which go into 


the production of synthetic tex- | 


tiles and plastics. 

In summary, the southern states 
have marched ahead—not because 
of low wage differentials, but be- 
cause of their raw materials, 
their climate, a greater apprecia- 
tion of local markets, and an at- 
mosphere of friendly labor-man- 
agement relations naturally in- 
herent in an area where more 
than 95 percent of the population 
is native-born by several gener- 
ations. 
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Profit By Our New Recommendations As The 


Eisenhower Administration Goes Into Action 
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Gs our advertisement of November Ist — before the A FULLY ROUNDED INVESTMENT 
start of the Eisenhower Rally — we suggested that you SERVICE 
join in our buying advices. Since then me recommen- You will find that THE FORECAST tells you now 
dations we made have all gone up — while our selec- not only WHAT and WHEN to buy — and WHEN to 
tion of Southern Railway led the advance. take profits... but it also keeps you informed of what 
; is going on in the companies whose shares are recom- 
Now several situations of unusual promise are being mended in our Bulletins. Each security you buy on 
confidently recommended to our clients . .. combining this advice is continuously supervised so you are never 
sound elements of safety, secure income and attrac- left in doubt as to your position. 
tive growth prospects. You will receive our weekly bulletins keeping you a 
step ahead of the crowd in relation to the securities 
...And, at individual bargain levels, we will make markets, the action of the various stock groups, the 
further judicious selections including medium and outlook for business, as Republicans assume control 
low-priced stocks, which should be among coming ...as well as interpretation of the Dow Theory and 
market leaders...to round out our three diversified our famous Supply — Demand Barometer. 
investments programs: m 
STRENGTHEN YOUR ACCOUNT — 
PROGRAM ONE ... Stressing Security of Prin- BE SURE TO GET OUR NEW ADVICES 
cipal — Assured Income of 51% to 8% — Enroll now and buy our latest recommendations before 
With Appreciation. they score sharp advances. 
Send a list of your present holdings, twelve at a time, 
PROGRAM TWO... Dynamic Securities for so we can analyze them promptly for you... telling you 
: ey ; . ea what should be retained and which you should sell. 
Capital Building with Higher Dividend 
Potentials Using the funds released through sale of weaker issues, 
. plus your cash reserves — you can purchase the 
‘ 5 highly promising situations we have just selected... 
PROGRAM THREE . . . Low-Priced Stocks for and can be ready for coming opportunities as we point 
Large Percentage Growth — Where a them out to you. 
maximum number of shares may be The coupon below entitles you to an added month of 
purchased with limited capital. service if you ENROLL NOW. 
pai Metione eter areata 6) 6) ie) te: an Ya FREE SERVICE TO MARCH 7, 1953 co oo oy 
® WW Ii iJ 
a Co d THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST a 
° Joday. of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. P 
e I enclose [ $60 for 6 months’ subscription: [J $100 for a year’s subscription. “ 
© (Service to start at once but date from March 7, 1953) 
® 
Special Offer SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS . 


° . ad . 
MONTHS’ Air Mail: [ $1.00 six months: [J $2.00 () Telegraph me collect in anticipation of @ 
e SERVICE one year in U. S. and Canada. important market turning points...When 
Special Delivery: [] $4.00 six months to buy and when to egell...when to ex- a 
{] $8.00 one year. pand or contract my position. 
° 12 MONTHS’ 100 ‘a 
" SERVICE IREREAMIEIOS, cha gotcha me eer PP Re Fa a cea acta hee eee J 
e Complete service will start at Address ‘ 
once but date from Mar. 7. 1953. Cit a 
@ Subscriptions to The Forecast ae: Bn LEE Bae i ; sits j 
ded ibl . Your subscription shall not be assigned at List up to 12 of your securities for our 
are deductible for tax purposes. any time without your consent. initial analytical and advisory report. e 
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An Important Message and Special Invitation 


To Investors With $20,000 Or More 


VERY investor in this year of opportunity under a constructive Adminis- 

tration is entitled to expect a substantial income from his securities plus 

sound growth of his capital. And . . . Investment Management Service. 
is carefully conducted to assure these results. 


In recognition of our capacity for supplying profitable, reliable super- 
vision, ours has become one of the fastest-growing services in America 
—with a 31% increase in clientele in 1952. Already this year we have 
received many new accounts from Peru to New York—and earned 


renewals from Wisconsin to Texas. 


When you join our Service every dollar of your investment capital will receive 
the continuous, personal supervision of a staff of authorities on all phases of 
investment—with a record of security management, which to our knowledge. is 
second to none. 


Our personal counsel is carefully planned to bring you maximum benefits to 
relieve you of all worry and research—to be easy for you to follow—to keep 
your capital in securities that do well and pay you well. 


Submit Your Investments For Our Review Without Obligation 


As a first step toward increasing your profits and income in 1953, we invite you 
to submit your security holdings if you have not already done so for our pre- 
liminary review—entirely without obligation—if they are worth $20,000 or more. 


Our survey will point out various of your less attractive holdings, and some of 
your securities to be retained only temporarily. It will tell you how our personal 
supervision can assist you to strengthen your diversification, income and _ the 
enhancement possibilities of your account. We will evaluate your list and quote 
an exact annual fee for our service. 

Merely send us a list of your securities in as complete detail as you care to give 
in regard to size of each commitment, purchase prices and your objectives. All 
information will be held in strict confidence. This offer is open only to respon- 
sible investors who are interested in learning more about our investment counsel. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A division of THE MacazinE oF WALL STREET. A background of forty-four years of service. 
90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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and Luckies 








| 2. They’re made 









Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 


1a cigarette, | 
taste makes 7 


the difference-¥ 


taste better! 





For two important reasons: 


l. They’re made of 
fine tobacco! 





better—to 
taste better! 
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(GENERAL MOTORS 
PRESENTS The Key Values 
For 1953 —Handsome 
examples of the engineering 
progress that makes the key 


to a General Motors car your 


ey es OLDSMOBILE key to greater value! Va 
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NOW ON DISPLAY AT CHEVROLET, PONTIA 


OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC DEALERS 
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